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CONGRESS MAKES THE RULES ON 
WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION 
—-both Permanent, Temporary 

See page 193 
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At right: Oak Court Housing Project, Green- 
| field, Mass., built for the Greenfield Housing 
Authority. 792 Alwintite double-hung win- 
dows with screens were used in this project. 
Architect: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & 
Foley, Syracuse, N. Y. Contractor: Wm. Cush- 
man & Son, Inc., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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HOUSING AUTHORITIES! 


Write today for the com- 
plete story on the Alwin- 
tite way to real economy 
in low-rent housing. Ad- 
dress General Bronze 
Corporation, Alwintite 
Division, Dept. JH-6, 
Stewart Avenue, Garden 
City, New York. 
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Save *2.64 per opening 
every year with 


ALWINTITE. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Imagine saving $2.64 per opening per year! 
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With Alwintite you can save that much on window painting and 
fuel bills alone, according to accurate computations prepared 
by one big city Housing Authority. 


That's only the beginning! Alwintite Aluminum Windows, both 
double-hung and casement, save real money on installation, too. 
One man can put in a window in minute’s time. No “extras” to 
buy, no finish to apply. 


In serviceability Alwintite pays extra dividends. It will last the 
life of the building and never warp, rust, or rot. No more 
“routine” servicing, replacement and repair costs! 


To make all these advantages possible Alwintite uses only strong 
extruded sections of the best aluminum alloys, sound design, 
precision manufacture. Built-in stainless steel weatherstripping 
all around eliminates drafts, rattling and excessive heat loss. 


You can get Alwintite double-hung windows in 35 stock sizes, 
4 styles, with screens and storm sash to fit. Also picture and 
mullion windows as well as Alwintite casements in standard and 
special sizes. All are warehoused near you for quick delivery. 


Let us show you the actual figures on Alwintite’s economy. Show 
you how these windows help you to lower rents, how they will 
actually pay for themselves in a few years’ time. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


ALWINTITE DIVISION 
STEWART AVENUE 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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“The most talked about homes in Philadelphia,” 


says the builder, Stenton Hills, Inc. 


“and American-Stardard products 
help make them so.” 
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HE wide public acceptance and top 

quality of American-Standard Heating 
Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures contri- 
bute greatly to the success of any project— 
as builders everywhere, like Stenton Hills, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, have found. 


The sound construction details of Ameri- 
















Single compartment, double drainboard can-Standard products meet exacting re- 
ROYAL HOSTESS SINK is made of rigid cast : . . . 
iron, coated with acid-resisting enamel. quirements. Their good looks and efficient 


! possesses $ = performance throughout a long, useful life 
American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures in at 


this bathroom are bright, colorful, easy to 


mean real operating economy. 
keep sparkling clean. 


And whether you are interested in indivi- 
dual houses or multiple unit dwellings, the 


complete American-Standard line offers the 





widest choice of styles, types and sizes of 
heating equipment and plumbing fixtures 


for your needs. Ask your Heating and 





Plumbing Contractor for details. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





ARCO MULTIFIN CONVECTORS in AMERICAN ENCLO- 
SURES, like the one above, keep each room heated 
comfortably. Heat supplied by space-saving EMPIRE 
GAS BOILER, right. 











LOOK FOR THIS 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


MARK OF MERIT 





ALUMINUM... 
The Modern Building Material... 


for modern housing projects... 
lower building and maintenance costs 


Aluminum should especially spark the imagination, inspire the talents, and 
intrigue the skills of those who crusade, create and construct mass housing projects. 
\luminum, too, in its short but great history as a modern metal, 
has broken through traditional and inhibiting concepts in many fields. 
In the field of building materials the intrinsic and exclusive merits 
of aluminum, plus its low initial, handling and maintenance costs, open 
new and important opportunities. For literature write to: 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Building Products Section, 2037 So. Ninth St., 


Louisville 1, Ky. Offices in 32 principal cities. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM REFLECTIVE INSULATION 
It’s an impressive story how aluminum reflects up to 
95% of radiant heat, throwing off sun heat in 
summer, bouncing winter heat back inside. Reynolds 
Reflective Insulation is aluminum foil bonded, with 
new pressure-embossing, to tough kraft paper 

one side (Type C) or both sides (Type B). It is the 
most insulation efficiency in the smallest package, 
combined with maximum vapor-barrier protection. 
Half the cost of typical bulk insulations. In rolls of 
250 square feet, 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 





REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM GUTTERS 
AND DOWNSPOUTS 


More and more building plans feature rustproof 

gutters and downspouts that cost half as much as other 

rustproof materials. Reynolds two designs, Ogee and 
Half-Round, are beautiful in themselves, and their neutral ¢ 

aluminum color harmonizes with any concept. Simply 





applied with slip joints—no soldering. Non-staining. 
Your choice of stipple-embossed or smooth finish. 4 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


a “asement. Fixe PE > 
Residential Casement, Fixed and Picture OTHER REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Flashing * Roofing Accessories * Corrugated, 
5-V Crimp, Weatherboard Siding » 
Industrial Corrugated * Built-Up Roofing 


In the best modern tradition—aluminum 
windows. Best for rustproof permanence, 
for modern design with more light, for 
enduring strength, for complete absence 


of maintenance, for smooth performance Nails « 
and labor-saving installation. And Rey- patties 
nolds Aluminum Windows are superbly Shapes 


engineered, with flash-welded corners for 





maximum rigidity and weathertightness. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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THERE 1S AN OPPORTUNITY... : 
in the fields of urban redevelopment and housing to do more than clear 
slums and provide decent homes for families of low income; an oppor 
tunity to bring greater strength and integrity to local government. And 
THIS MONTH... | local government that takes its direction from an alert and informed 


citizenry is the lifeblood of democracy. 


Two public housing referenda 

battles recounted: Little Rock, 

Arkansas; Portland, Oregon 
page 190 


Making this point at this particular period in housing and redevelop 
ment history is in order because the entire success of the new housing ‘i 
and redevelopment program depends on an alert and informed citizenry ; 
—and upon a local government’s being geared to respond to a citizenry 


‘ . ere of this kind. In some cities and towns, the quality of local government 

Rules for war housing disposition has dropped so low that citizens have become discouraged and have 

under Housing Act of 1950 being taken the path of least resistance: they have let control drift into the 

formulated page 193 hands of political machines or under the direction of the kinds of 

; “racketeers” that have been making national headlines lately. In other 

Dangers of housing authority cities, local government has become so cumbersome, so unsuited to 

program getting tied into local . present-day living that the machinery just does not exist presently for 
political battles cited — page 197 | citizens to get what they want. 





But housing and urban redevelopment have the power to break such 
patterns. The local governmental powers and privileges that housing 
and redevelopment must utilize and the results they will produce have 
so close a relationship to the average citizen’s own family and job that 
he is going to insist on having his views felt by the local government. 
The housing referenda that are discussed on page 190 of this issue of the 


Lee F. Johnson given University 
of Colorado Recognition Medal 
page 198 





Progress report on Britain’s “new 


towns” made by Morton Hoff- ° Journat, although in most present cases forced under the influence of : 
man page 199 a Washington-centered “lobby,” are powerful tools for the awakening of 
; a healthy interest in the mechanics of local government. In such hous- 
“The new issue in public hous- ing and redevelopment battles, local citizens frequently learn for the 
ing” stated by architect: shall we first time who their local representatives are on the municipal legisla- 
put 3.5 million people into shelter tive body—what the mechanics of land control are—how they can be 
not adapted to family housing protected through health standards—what sources of appeal they have 
needs? page 202 against situations they dislike. They begin to understand that, if they ; 
wish to be, they can very definitely be “in charge” of their cities’ public 
Vallejo’s method of buying, stock- affairs. 


ing, and controlling supplies out- 
lined by James D. Richardson 
page 213 


The whole situation was well summed up a few years ago by Guy 
Greer in an article that appeared in the February 1948 Journat. He 
said: “At the heart of the whole problem of making plans and carrying 
them out is better local government. Indeed this is fundamental to the 
preservation of our American way of life . . . local government is the 
weakest clement in our entire political system—when it ought to be 
the strongest .. . I suggest to you that the challenge of replanning and, 
in large measure, rebuilding our cities and towns will prove the best 
possible starting point for the needed revival of citizen interest and 
active participation in local government.” 
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hey won 


IN LITTLE ROCK 








Vey lost 


IN PORTLAND 








Here’s How= 


THE STORIES OF TWO LOCAL REFERENDA ON THE ISSUE OF PUBLIC HOUSING, 







AS TOLD BY LOCAL SPOKESMEN 





The citizens of Little Rock, Arkansas, marched to the 
polls on May 9 to roll up a resounding victory for slum 


clearance, urban redevelopment, and public housing. 

A near record was established for a municipal vote 
on a referred question, with a total of 9058 ballots being 
cast. What the voters approved, by a vote of 5032 to 
4026, was an ordinance of the city council, authorizing 
a cooperation agreement between the city and the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Little Rock. 

The Little Rock vote was ordered by the supreme 
court of the state of Arkansas after the city attorney 
ruled the question was not referrable and his ruling was 
upheld by the chancery court in preliminary legal tests. 

The Little Rock election pretty well followed the pat- 
tern established in referendum elections held in other 
cities on housing, with the opposition organized as a 
new independent group, known as the “Taxpayers’ De- 
fense Council.” The list of those groups supporting 
public housing seemed to us, however, to have been 
exceptionally good. 

: Strong Support 

Little Rock has had a public housing program since 
1940 and, prior to this contest, there was little, if any, 
outspoken opposition to the program. When the attack 
was made on the new 1000 dwelling unit program under 
the Housing Act of 1949, strong and almost immediate 
support came from a wide cross section of Little Rock 
people. First of all, a solid organized labor front and 
the Greater Little Rock Chamber of Commerce found 
-hemselves fighting for the same issue. An almost un- 
precedented and strongly organized woman’s group, 
representing a cross section of professional, religious, 
civic, and social agencies, provided the active support 
of at least 200 women. 

Leaders of the large Negro citizenship in Little Rock 
did an effective job through a Negro housing committee. 

And Little Rock’s two strong independent daily news- 
papers, ordinarily on opposite sides of local issues, teamed 
up to support the public housing program, even to the 
point of front-page editorials. 

The supporters of housing, as usual, did not have 
finances to organize an expensive political campaign for 
their program. Their strength lay in the quality of 
leadership supplied by the supporting organizations and 
the tremendous amount of volunteer work done by big 
and little citizens. 

(Continued column one, page 194) 
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The real estate lobby introduced Portland, Oregon, to 
a new low in political mud-slinging and name-calling 
just prior to the election May 19 in which 2000 units 
of low-rent housing lost by a vote of 62,478 to 53,327. 
The proposal on the ballot was whether the city should 
enter into a cooperation agreement with the Housing 
Authority of Portland. 

A change of 4600 votes would have swung the election 
in favor of public housing—but the well-financed, care- 
fully executed campaign in vilification and confusion 
left the voters groggy. 

With full knowledge of the opposition’s techniques 
in Seattle, the Portland Citizens League for Better Homes 
did a good job of exposing and discrediting the slogan: 
“Can YOU Afford to Pay Someone Else’s Rent?” Also 
the housing authority protected itself against the Seattle 
opposition technique of suggesting that housing projects 
would be built in the better residential neighborhoods 
by making a forthright stand on site policy and by 
securing petitions from four sections of the city asking 
for low-rent housing. 

Surprises 

But the friends of housing were not prepared for the 
last-minute surprises, which included photostatic copies 
of campaign plans prepared by the Citizens League and 
lifted from housing authority files by people inside the 
organization whose loyalty had never before been ques- 
tioned. (The opposition bragged after the campaign 
that some employees were “spying” for them.) 

Charges of violation of the Hatch Act, of using housing 
authority cars to transport employees to speaking engage- 
ments; charges that a public relations consultant had 
been illegally hired and that housing authority employees 
had been coerced into contributing to the campaign were 
all aired. 

Because a public agency was involved and because of 
the existence of actual copies of material that could con- 
ceivably have been interpreted as incriminating, the 
charges were newsworthy. All charges were categorically 
denied but denials and counter-charges only prolonged 
the discussion in the news columns and added to the 
confusion in the voter’s mind. 

Good Support 

Almost every other factor was favorable for victory in 
Portland. Both newspapers supported the program edi- 
torially. Portland is growing rapidly, housing is scarce, 
(Continued column two, page 194) 
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fe SEEN IN— 
S Flint, Michigan; Savannah, Georgia 








Packaged propaganda against public 
housing—shipped out to the ‘‘grass 
roots”’’ from the Washington offices 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders and the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards—continues to 


turn up in advertisements, on _ bill- 
boards, and in leafletsfrom coast to coast. 





| THERE ARE TOO MANY 

"JOKERS' 
IN THE 

SOCIALIZED 


PUBLIC 
HOUSING 
DEAL! 











SEEN IN—Lubbock, Texas; Roanoke, Virginia 





Six anti-public housing slogans for 
use (a) in newspaper advertisements, 
(b) on billboards, and (c) to headline 
handbills—all of them suitably illus- 
trated by the same cartoonist—have 
been circulating steadily during the 
past month out of Washington and inte 
Texas - Michigan - Georgia - Oregon - 
Florida - Wisconsin - Virginia: in 
short, over the length and breadth of 
the United States. ‘wo of the cartoons 
are pictured above; two others appeared 
in the May issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Housine, page 158-159. The six catch- 
lines fabricated by the Washington 
propagandists run as follows: 
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“You’Lt Pay $$$ ror THEIR 
Rent. The political housing ten 
ants in your town will pay only 
a small part of their rent. 
You’. pay the rest!” 

“Can YOU Arrorp to Pay 


Somesopy Etse’s Rent?” 


“Uncess You Want ‘Your 
Town’ to Sect Its Birturicut 


FOR Tuts ‘Mess oF Pustic Hovus- 


ING PottacE, Vote ‘No’... ” 


“THere Are Too Many ‘Jokers’ 


IN THE SOcIALIZED Pustic Hovs- 
inc Dea!” 


“Be Reauistic — Not Soctat 
ISTIC.” 


(Editors’ comment: shouldn't 
this slogan read: “Be Realtor- 
istic — Not Humanistic’? ) 


“Pouiticat Housing Is NOT 
Free Feperat Money.” 


The “joker” advertisement pictured 
above was used recently in Roanoke, 
Virginia, and Lubbock, Texas, and was 
word-for-word identical in text in both 
cases. The ads detailed six “jokers” 
in the public housing deal: (1) public 
housing adds to everyone’s local taxes; 
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(2) public housing reduces property 
values; (3) public housing decreases the 
value of rental property; (4) public 
housing is a threat to every business 
and profession in the city in which it 
is built; (5) public housing penalizes 
those with thrift and faith; (6) there 
is no guarantee of local control. 

A pamphlet being circulated in Flint 
by the Flint Association of Home Build- 
ers carries two of the canned cartoons: 
the “free federal money” pictured on 
page 191 and the “You'll pay $$$...” 
illustration shown in the May JourNat. 
In addition, the pamphlet parrots faith- 
fully every word of material recom- 
mended by the National Association of 
Home Builders in the “kit” it distrib- 
uted during its annual conference in 
February under the heading “Why Tax 
Subsidized Public Housing Should Be 
Rejected.” 


“Grass-Roots” Leaders 

In addition, on-the-spot direction of 
anti-public housing campaigns by staff 
members and officers of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers, and the United States Savings and 
Loan League is continuing. 

Frank Cortright, NAHB’s executive 
vice-president, on May 23 was in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin—where the realtors are 
trying to force a referendum—spread- 
ing the fiction that “In three quarters 
of the cities where all of the facts are 
placed before the people, the vote has 
been against public housing by two 
and three to one. . . .” (See May 
Journat, page 159.) He also said that 
the cities in which the program is 
growing and progressing (without evi- 
dencing the dire results he predicts) 
are “lost spots in our civilization.” 

A USSLL representative spent a 
week in South Haven, Michigan, last 
month, where a referendum resulted in 
a public housing defeat by a 10-vote 
margin. He worked with the city’s 
leading realtor. 

Calvin Snyder, NAREB’s top Wash- 
ington lobbyist, was in Jacksonville, 
Florida, during the city commission 
fight there that resulted last month in 
rejection of the program. 


Rodney Lockwood, NAHB’s im- 
mediate past president, is credited by a 
columnist of the Miami Herald as “the 
man behind much of the organized 
opposition” to public housing in that 
city, where a referendum is in prospect. 

Albert A. Payne, another NAREB 
Washington lobbyist, undertook to be 
the spokesman in Roanoke, Virginia, 
against public housing but was told by 
city councilmen that “the people of 
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NOT ALL REALTORS, BANKERS, BUILDERS 
OPPOSE PUBLIC HOUSING 


During May, three instances turned up of constructive public housing 
attitudes in the ranks of the realtor-banker-builder opposition forces. 


SOUTH BROOKLYN— 

Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the South Brooklyn Savings and Loan 
Association, told the Rotary Club of Brooklyn on May 7: 

“There are times when I feel that the [public housing] program 
should not have been opposed by the banking and real estate fraternities. 
By doing so we exclude ourselves from the councils of public housing, 
where our expert advice could be most helpful. 

“The question of housing is one that merits the solicitude of commerce 
and industry and those in the community who are charged with lead- 
ership and the burdens and responsibilities that go with leadership. 
If we oppose public housing, we leave the field to others who tackle the 
problem with enthusiasm and lavishness. The pattern created by Con- 
gress need not be left to political blocs. Perhaps we ought to ascertain 
whether the program of the housing evangelists might be given balance 





DENVER— 


program accepted. 





and direction if it had the benefit of our advice and our labor.” 


In Denver—the first city to sign a loan contract with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for a housing project under the Housing Act of 
1949—the local board of realtors, the local home builders, and the 
Denver Savings Association’s Management Council worked to get the 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS— 

The chairman of the Worcester Housing Authority, Raymond P. 
Harold, is also the president of the Worcester Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. In speaking before a local club recently in support of an 
expanded public housing program for his city, he said: 

“It seems to me rather silly that anyone should accuse me of under- 
mining the private homebuilding industry of Worcester, when my en- 
tire business career rests upon it. We at Worcester Federal Savings are 
financing more privately owned homes than any other banking insti- 
tution in this state and we intend to stay in business . . .” 








Roanoke can run their own city with- 
out getting foreigners to come down 
re 

Tactics Boomeranging 

And there were other evidences that 
the “canned” campaign tactics of the 
realtor - builder - mortgage - lender front 
were boomeranging. In Little Rock, 
where a referendum was won (see 
page 190), a letter - to - the - editor 
summed up the reaction: “I was furi- 
ous over the fact that an American 
newspaper should print such drivel. 
On the other hand, it made me feel 
ashamed that people who call them- 
selves Americans could have the utter 
insolence to sponsor such an adver- 
tisement .. .” 

In Miami, two more major news- 
paper columnists looked behind the 
opposition scenes and came out pro- 
testing. One of them said: “Such 
underhanded tactics as displayed by 
the slum owners and their agents con- 
stitute attacks against the institution 
of self-government, and make mock- 





ery of it. For these are attacks pow- 
ered by corrupt means which involve 
the general welfare. These tactics are 
characteristic of the revolutionary 
Communists I have observed in action. 

. I am of the school which recognizes 
these extreme autocrats who scheme 
and mislead on the premise that only 
a few are fit to think and rule as just 
as dangerous to self-government as the 
Communists and other collectivists 

. the mind would be of no lasting 
value if it were continually tricked into 
false reasoning ... ” 

Another Miami columnist wrote: 
“The boys who buy the ads would 
make a better case against ‘public hous- 
ing’ if they stuck to the facts instead 
of dressing up their war chant with 
such ridiculous propaganda as saying 
the plight of slum dwellers is ‘a 
sentimental smoke screen.’ The fellow 
who wrote that line should be sen- 
tenced to live in a slum dwelling for 
a month and see how much sentiment 
there is in it.” 
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Ending a long series of time exten- 
sions for the final disposition of war- 
time housing, occasioned by the hous- 
ing shortage, Congress in its Housing 
Act of 1950, set up a definite time 
schedule to remove federal government 
control over more than 290,000 units 
of permanent and temporary war hous- 
ing. Accepting the recommendations 
of the several congressional committees 
that had made a thorough study of 
disposition problems during the past 
year or two, the 1950 law resolves many 
of the questions that have arisen in 
the Public Housing Administration’s 
disposition program since 1946: sales 
terms to apply to mutuals, occupancy 
preferences to assign to veterans, basis 
for giving a “permanent” or “tem- 
porary” classification to projects, etc. 

Under terms of the law (see May 
JourNAL, page 157) disposition will be 
accomplished through sale, transfer, 
and demolition of the projects. 

Actual demolition of temporary 
units will be a matter of local control 
for the projects that states, local public 
agencies, institutions, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations ask to have transferred to 
them. However, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency will be responsi- 
ble for the demolition of any units not 
transferred—with the final date for re- 
moval set for December 31, 1952. 


Permanents 

Some 43,000 units of permanent 
housing in 149 projects are already 
scheduled for transfer to local housing 
authorities for low-rent use without 
subsidies. Other permanent units may 
also be transferred to cities requesting 
them by June 19, 1950. Permanents 
not transferred will be sold either by 
individual units to individuals, if feasi- 
ble, or by entire projects. Veterans and 
veteran-formed cooperatives will have 
preference to buy. 

First steps toward getting permanents 
earmarked for transfer or sale—one of 
the most important phases of the dis- 
position program—were taken by PHA 
when early in May it issued instruc- 
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WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION RULES MADE 


tions and forms to be used by cities in 
requesting projects suitable for low- 
rental use not specifically listed in the 
law for such transfer. The instructions, 
sent to PHA held offices, are in turn 
being sent to localities that have ex 
pressed interest in taking over perma- 
nent projects. 

Requests for transfers, which must 
be filed with PHA on or before June 19, 
may be made by a local housing author 
ity or by the executive head of the 
city (or of the county or parish if the 
project is not in a municipality). The 
executive head of the local government 
may submit the request even though 
no local housing authority has yet been 
established. However, if a request is 
made where there is no housing author 
ity, a local authority must be established 
as soon as practicable because a project 
may be transferred only to a local pub 
lic housing agency. The request does 
not constitute a binding commitment 
either on the locality requesting the 
transfer or on PHA, it was pointed out. 
PHA reserves the right to reject a re 
quest and the city making the request 
has the privilege of withdrawing it. 


Demountables 

By December 31, 1950 PHA will have 
determined whether projects now clas 
sified as: demountable are of a tem 
porary or permanent character. Mean 
while, PHA said, it is entirely in order 
for local authorities to request the trans 
fer of a demountable project. If the 
project later is reclassified to temporary, 
the request will become void. 

Once a city has requested transfer 
of a project, three additional steps must 
be taken before a project may be con 
veyed to a locality for low-rent use: 

1—On or before December 31, 1950 
the transfer must be formally requested 
by resolution of the governing body of 
the municipality or county and the local 
housing authority must prove a need 
for low-rent housing not being met by 
private enterprise. 

2—PHA must determine that the 
project requested will meet such need 


in whole or in part and that the project 
is suitable for low-rent use. 

3—By June 30, 1951 the local gov 
erning body must enter into a coop 
eration agreement with the local hous 
ing authority providing for tax exemp 
tion, payments in lieu of taxes, and 
other local cooperation. The local 
housing authority must also enter into 
a contract with PHA for administra 
tion of the project. 


Low-Rent Suitability 

Suitability of the project for low-rent 
use will be determined on the basis of 
whether it can be maintained and op 
erated with funds obtained from rentals 
which are within the means of low 
income families. No subsidies will be 
paid on the projects. The local author 
ity will also be asked to show that in 
respect to the total low-rent housing 
program of the community—including 
the project to be transferred, any exist 
ing low-rent projects, and any low-rent 
projects to be developed equitable 
provision will be made for low-income 
families of all races in relation to their 
housing needs. 

If the conditions for transfer are met 
and PHA approves the transfer, a con 
tract between PHA and the local hous 
ing authority must be agreed upon that 
includes: 

1—The local authority will ad 
minister the project as low-rent hous 
ing for 40 years following conveyance. 
As purchase price, the local housing 
authority will pay to PHA annually 
tor che 40-year term of the contract all 
net income from the operation of the 
project. 

? -If during the 40 years, the local 
housing authority or PHA deems that 
the project or a part of it is no longer 
suitable for low-rent use, the project 
or the unsuitable part of it will be sold 
and the net proceeds will go to PHA. 
The contract for the project or for 
the pert of it sold will then be termi- 
nated. 

3—First preference among eligible 
low-income families for occupancy of 
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transferred projects will go for the first 
year to such military personnel “as the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee 
may prescribe.” Other preferences 
among eligible low-income families will 
be as follows: 

(1) Among families displaced by 
low-rent or slum clearance projects 
(a) disabled veterans, (b) families of 
deceased veterans, (c) other veterans; 

(2) Among other veterans or service- 
men (a) disabled veterans, (b) families 
of deceased veterans; and 

(3) Non-veterans 

Within six months after conveyance 
of a project, a program for removing 
families not eligible for continued oc- 
cupancy must be initiated with all such 
families to be evicted within 18 months 
after the start of the program. Eviction 
of military personnel as designated by 
the Secretary of Defense can not be 
initiated until 18 months after the date 
of conveyance. 





LITTLE ROCK— 
(Continued from page 190) 

Although the vote was on a coopera- 
tion agreement for additional public 
housing, the local housing authority 
and the city council had so tied to- 
gether slum clearance and urban re- 
development with additional public 
housing that the opposition was forced 
to attack the slum clearance program 
as well as public housing. 


Airplanes, “Door-Knockers” 


A new wrinkle or two might have 
been developed to fight housing when 
airplanes spread a warning to vote 
against housing the last two days of 
the campaign and when a corps of 
“door-knockers” started calling on 
home owners throughout the city pos- 
ing as appraisers. They worked in 
pairs and talked freely to one another 
about “this being in the project area” 
and “such a shame to pay only $1500 
for this nice little home”—but sadly 
shook their heads and remarked about 
having “to take the place in a couple of 
weeks.” 

The tactics employed by the opposi- 
tion became vicious before election day, 
including, finally, personal attacks on 
housing leaders in the community. 

The Arkansas Gazette of May 10 
summarized one of the most interest- 
ing angles of the election: 

Most surprising in the thrilling, see-saw 
returns, were those from the fifth ward, 
home ward of Alderman Arthur Mills, 
chairman of the opposition Taxpayers’ 
Defense Council and some of Little 
Rock's wealthiest citizens. Housing and 
slum clearance carried all three precincts 
in the fifth or ‘silk stocking’ ward for a 
majority of 1,039 to 876. 
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PORTLAND— . 

(Continued from page 190) 

and the city has some well-publicized 
slums. The Citizens League for Better 
Homes was composed of over 50 or- 
ganizations and of the most prominent 
people in Portland. By comparison, the 
opposition had one well-known name 
and three sponsoring organizations— 
the realty board, the apartment house 
owners, and the home builders asso- 
ciation. 

Newspapers gave considerably more 
news space to the friends of housing 
because they made news—lots of it. 

Also in favor of the measure was 
the heaviest registration in history and 
Portland’s heaviest primary election 
vote. When the proposition was re- 
ferred to the voters voluntarily by the 
city council (at the housing authority’s 
request), the opposition was caught off 
guard. They had hoped to circulate 
petitions for a November election in- 
stead. The May date cut them out of 
scores of billboards, because candidates 
in the primary election had already 
bought up most of the good space. 

The Citizens League had $8500 for 
advertising, radio time, billboards, pam- 
phlets, and a four-page tabloid news- 
paper that went to 95,000 homes. The 
opposition in their preliminary report 
of expenses, as required by Oregon law, 
admitted receipts of $9600 and ex- 
penditures of “about $15,000.” 

Long-Term Education Needed 

Unfavorable to the friends of hous- 
ing, it developed, was the lack of time 
to sell a complicated issue to a public 
that was already faced by seven tax 
and bond measures (four of them lost). 
The entire campaign had to be organ- 
ized, financed, and waged in six weeks 
and the Citizens League didn’t know 
until three days before the election 
whether there would be money enough 


HOUSING AND DELINQUENCY 


‘Public housing has an essential place. . .”” 


of Social Welfare. 





“I do not belong to that all but extinct breed which claims that poor 
housing is the sole cause of juvenile delinquency and public housing its 
only cure,” Oliver C. Winston, executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City, recently told the Maryland State Conference 
“I am aware that delinquency is usually a complex 
of many deep-seated factors. But I do believe that we are subjecting 
the child to an almost insupportable conflict if we fill him with the 
strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and then condemn him to airless rooms 
and overcrowded beds. Similarly, I do not see how it is possible for a 
social agency to help a delinquent child through his rebellion against 
society if it is rekindled every time he returns to a slum home. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that public housing has an essential place in helping to 
rehabilitate the delinquent child, once the more deep-seated causes 


of his difficulties have been reached.” 





for the last two newspaper ads. Money 
from labor unions was slow in coming 
in, although labor gave the issue much 
valuable lip-service. 

The basic reason, however, for de- 
feat in Portland, as in Seattle, was the 
lack of public understanding of the 
complicated machinery of public hous- 
ing. Those in housing find it hard to 
reduce to simple terms for the layman 
the philosophy and mechanics of public 
housing. If a voter doesn’t understand 
it, he usually votes “no.” 

Portland had never attempted to sell 
low-rent housing to the community. 
The assumption had always been that 
the people would go for it because there 
was no argument concerning the need. 
The large amount of temporary war 
housing in Portland—as in Seattl— 
was a liability because the temporary 
projects for the most part are neither 
attractive nor desirable. Most people 
think of public housing in terms of 
temporary rather than the 
city’s one 400-unit low-rent project, 
which is located off the beaten path. 

Newspaper men in Portland point 
out that another handicap was that 
Portland’s popular and persuasive wo- 
man mayor was out of town during 
the entire campaign and did not par- 
ticipate. Although her support of pub- 
lic housing was fairly well known, it 
was felt locally that a strong stand dur- 
ing the heat of the battle would have 
saved the day. 


projects, 


The accepted local reaction seems to 
be that there is no substitute for a long- 
range information and public relations 
program concerning the low-rent pro- 
gram and that the well-financed, na- 
tionally-directed techniques of the op 
position can not be adequately dealt 
with in the short time allotted to a poli- 
tical campaign. The education must 
get to the roots. 
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HOUSE LOPS OFF $3 MILLION 
FROM PHA APPROPRIATIONS 

Nearly $3 million was lopped off the 
total of $11,700,000 recommended for 
the administrative budget of the Public 
Housing Administration for fiscal 
1950-1951 by a House vote of 222 to 
163 early in May. The cut would bring 
the administrative budget for PHA to 
$8,750,000. The measure is part of the 
$29 billion omnibus appropriation bill 
passed in the House on May 10. No 
action had been taken in the Senate in 
late May. 

No change was made by the House 
in PHA’s authorization for the use of 
funds totaling $6,024,000 from program 
revenues for continuing operation and 
disposal programs in connection with 
subsistence homesteads, public war 
housing, veterans reuse housing, and 
the homes conversion program. The ap- 
propriation of $7.5 million for annual 
contributions was also unchanged. 

A total of $4,200,000 was agreed 
upon for the administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency— 
the amount reported by the committee 
but a cut from the agency budget 
estimate of $6 million. 

The omnibus appropriation _ bill 
passed by the House requires a general 
10 per cent reduction in federal per- 
sonnel and also requires that of those 
employees leaving federal service in the 
coming year, only 10 per cent can be 
replaced. 

Senate hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations probably will 
start early in June. 


HOUSING AND HEALTH 








ONE HOUSING REORGANIZATION 
PLAN EFFECTED; TWO PENDING 
Reorganization Plan No. 17—the 
only plan that relates to housing out 
of the first 21 federal government reor- 
ganization plans submitted by President 
Truman to Cengress in mid-March— 
went into effect May 23, the deadline 
for Congressional vetoes of the plans. 
Plan No. 17 provides for the transfer to 
the Housing and Home 
Agency of the functions of General 
Services Administration relating to the 
advance planning of non-federal pub- 
lic works and the management and dis 
posal of certain war public works. 


Finance 


Two other reorganization plans deal 
ing with housing functions—No. 22 
and No. 23—are among the group of 
four submitted by the President to Con 
gress on May 9—which means they 
will automatically become effective 
sometime in July unless vetoed by a 
majority vote of either house within 
60 days. 


Reorganization Plan No. 22 calls for 
the transfer of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to HHFA and 
Plan No. 23 provides for the transfer of 
the lending functions of the govern- 
ment with respect to the production 
and distribution of prefabricated houses 
and components from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to HHFA. 


The reorganization plans are based 
on the recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission following its study 
of government operations and func- 
tions in 1948 and 1949, 





Infant Mortality 


Negro infants born in non-segregated neighborhoods of New York 
City have a 60 per cent greater chance of surviving the first year of life 
than Negro children born in segregated areas, a recent study shows. Dr. 
Alfred Yankauer, Jr., New York City district health officer, who has 
studied the health reports on which this figure is based, believes the 
answer to the difference in the infant mortality rates lies in the environ- 
ment of the neighborhood where the Negro population is concentrated. 

Since there were no significant differences in occupational status or 
economic levels between Negroes living in segregated or non-segregated 
areas, Dr. Yankauer blames overcrowding of sanitary services and over- 
loading of neighborhood medical facilities, often resulting in inferior 
care, for the higher infant mortality rate in the densely populated Negro 
areas. He pointed out that comparable housing costs a Negro almost 
twice as much as it does a white family, leaving less family income for 
food, medical care, and recreation. 
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1949 MILITARY HOUSING LAW 
STRENGTHENED BY AMENDMENT 


In an effort to strengthen a weak spot 
in the so-called Wherry law passed 
last year providing incentives for pri 
vate construction of military housing 
(see August 1949 JourNnaL, page 258), 
Congress in April passed an amend 
ment that’ would put the planning of 
such projects into the hands of archi 
tects employed by the armed services 
rather than those employed by bidding 
buiiders and contractors. 

The amendment to the law, which is 
actually Title VIII of the National 
Housing Act, was needed, spokesmen 
for the bill said during the debate, to 
make operative the original law. Sen- 
ator Sparkman (D), Alabama, speak 
ing for the amendment, said that only 
eight projects with a total of 1592 
family units had been started by April 
although the law had been in effect 
since last August. “The delay has de 
veloped simply because it was found 
impractical to operate under the law 
where the builder or bidder himself is 
required to submit plans for propered 
houses,” he said. 

In a separate action, the House 
Armed Services Committee unanimous 
ly agreed to eliminate from the overall 
military construction bill a $97 million 
appropriation for construction of mili- 
tary family housing. The committee 
agreed that such housing should be 
built under the Title VIII program. 


WARREN LOCKWOOD, R. M. SAWYER 
APPOINTED TO NEW FHA POSTS 

Two new appointments in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration—one as 
administrative officer for minority 
group housing and one as assistant 
commissioner in charge of the coopera- 
tive housing program—have been an- 
nounced recently by Commissioner 
Franklin D. Richards. 

Roland M. Sawyer of Pittsburgh has 
been appointed to the newly-created 
minority group housing post and will 
in that position maintain contacts with 
financial institutions, builders, archi- 
tects, and others for the purpose of 
devising practical measures for the de- 
velopment of housing open to minority 
groups by means of various FHA mort- 
gage insurance programs. 

Warren J. Lockwood, formerly as- 
sistant commissioner in charge of field 
operations of FHA, has been named to 
head up the cooperative housing pro- 
gram division and is working with vet- 
erans, labor, cooperators, and public in- 
terest groups interested in cooperative 
housing. National organizations have 
submitted their recommendations on 
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the regulations being drawn up for the 
operation of the new FHA section 213 
of the Housing Act of 1950, which au- 
thorizes insured loans to cooperatives. 

Recommendations have included spe- 
cial emphasis on the dangers of builder- 
promoted cooperatives, the need for full 
reporting and prompt processing of 
applications, definitions of bona fide 
cooperatives, and fair appraisals and 
standards for projects. 


FHA LOWERS MAXIMUM INTEREST 
RATE FROM 412 TO 414 PER CENT 


A lower maximum interest rate on 
FHA home mortgages—4'4 per cent— 
became effective on all applications re- 
ceived in FHA held offices on and after 
April 24. The new rate is 4% of one 
per cent lower than the previous rate 
of 4% per cent. Under the new rate 
permitted, FHA will insure only mort- 
gages which bear interest at 444 per 
cent or less. It, plus the one-half of one 
per cent insurance premium, makes an 
overall maximum annual cost of 4% 
per cent. 

Administrator Raymond M. Foley of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and FHA Commissioner Frauklin 
D. Richards, announcing the new rate, 
sail ti.at the reduction was made “after 
months of thoroughly studying the 
mortgage market . . .” and that it 
“would be effective in producing a high 
level of residential construction under 
the FHA program.” 


POINT FOUR PROGRAM PASSED; 
INCLUDES HOUSING, PLANNING 


Housing and planning activities are 
included in the cooperative plan for 
aid in the development of economically 
backward areas of the world known 
as the Point Four program, passed by 
the Senate May 25 and sent to the 
White House. Legislation authorizing 
the program was included in the over 
all foreign aid bill. The Point Four 
program takes its name from the fourth 
point of President Truman’s recom- 
mendations for the nation’s foreign 
policy in his inaugural address. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency would be responsible for the 
operation and technical direetion of 
the housing and city planning phases 
of the program. Work in housing fields 
is proposed in three major underde- 
veloped regions of the world: the Amer- 
ican republics, the Near East and 
Africa, and Asia and the Far East. 

If the bill containing the program 
is signed by the President, it is expected 
that HHFA will have to recruit tech- 
nical experts qualified to advise and 
aid governments in the less developed 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of May 19, 1950 











Applications Units States 
554 293.073 $41 
Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


and the Virgin Islands. 
Source 


PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of May 19, 1950) 
Approved b Contracts 
Requested President Executed 
Number 542 466 369 
Amount $48,681,000 $43,594,000 
Units 287,680 266.155 247.096 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of May 19, 1950) 
Number Units 
246 172,434 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 
(As of May 19, 1950) 


City Units Projects 
Denver 1000 4 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 504 l 
New Orleans 234 l 
Kingsport, Tennessee 36 l 
Daytona Beach 100 2 
New York City 1598 l 
Lakeland, Florida 220 1 
Paterson, New Jersey 246 l 

Totals 3938 12 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRECONSTRUCTION PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of May 19, 1950) 


Preconstruction Site General Plan Final Develop 
Work Started Approved Approved ment Approved 
118 195 108 15 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 











areas of the world to meet their hous- battle resulting from an indictment 
brought by the government in August 
1947 accusing NAREB and Mr. Nelson 
of a price-fixing conspiracy with the 
Washington board. 


ing needs and others to assist in re- 
search in low-cost housing materials 
and self-help methods in the tropics. 


NAREB, NELSON CLEARED OF 
ANTI-TRUST VIOLATIONS 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and its executive vice- 
president, Herbert U. Nelson, were 
cleared by the United States Supreme 


The supreme court, in one of the 
most important points of the decision, 
held that the personal services of real 
estate agents in the District of Colum- 
bia fall within the definition of “trade” 


: By. : S om antitnedt oc 
Court in a decision handed down early — ce age — - — _ act. 
in May of charges of violating anti- de ge — New Vork Herald 
trust laws by conspiring with the en ae oe ae ork Hera 
Washington Py ©. eek Meete Mesed Tribune, in commenting upon the re- 
The supreme court did hold, however, — we —— belie _ - 
by a 6 to | vote, that the Washington ee ee ee ee a 
ad Miese Meee Bok siee hand of the federal government in its 
eal Estate Board had violate e 


h hj = running feud with the National Asso- 
ervey aws through its uniform rate ciation of Real Estate Boards and might 
schedule. 


lead to the latter taking a more mod- 
The ruling by the supreme court 


erate position on public housing and 
marked the end of a three-year legal other public policy questions.” 
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Local Politics — 


possible housing pitfall 


The quotations below from spokes- 
men in Baltimore, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and New York City point up a 
basic problem that housing authorities 
everywhere may either be facing now 
—or will some time in the future. They 
point up, too, the dilemma of trying to 
realize the strengths of local govern- 
ment as expressed in the editorial on 
page 189 while at the same time ad- 
ministering a housing program through 
authorities—governmental bodies inde- 
pendent of the local administration, 
with policies set by non-paid, public 
spirited citizens, rather than through 
an agency whose policies stem directly 
from the governing body. 


IN BALTIMORE— 
City Council Site Approval 
Raises ‘‘Political’’ Issue 


As of June 1, the chairman of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
Dr. Don Frank Fenn, resigned (see 
page 201) and in his letter of resigna- 
tion to Mayor D’Alesandro, he said: 

“The state housing law, which was 
carefully drawn after study, was writ- 
ten to avoid the kind of thing that oc- 
curred in obtaining the first sites for 
the enlarged program. The state law 
is based upon the assumption that there 
will be a responsible housing authority 
with a competent staff to select the 
best sites not only for the authority 
but for the city and that the board of 
estimates, composed of people who are 
responsible not to councilmanic districts 
but to the whole city, should have the 
power to approve or disapprove sites 
and thus expedite the work of the 
authority for the city. 

“Obviously now, since the city coun- 
cil has reserved to itself the right to ap- 
prove such sites, there will be endless 
delays because there is bound to be 
organized opposition to any site that 
may be selected whether it be a slum 
site or not. Organized pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the councilman 
of the given district and he in turn 
will endeavor to enlist the votes of other 
councilmen to disapprove sites. Public 
hearings will be had over, and over, 
and over again. In the end, sites will 
be obtained which are probably not 
the best for the city nor for the author- 
ity and the whole matter will be com- 
pletely time consuming. I would state 
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further that such political bargaining, 
as is involved in this kind of thing, 
is quite contrary to my nature and | 
can not be involved in it. 

“No matter what kind of a coopera 
tion agreement is written, the housing 
authority 1s just as good as its com 
missioners and no better. If such an 
agreement places an impossible burden 
upon citizens who are asked to serve, 
which it certainly does in my case, 
it will become more and more difficult 
to find citizens who can give the time 
to its administration, who are willing 
to submit to the kind of sniping that 
is involved in it. 

“On the other hand, I know of no 
more important appointment that you 
will have to make in the near future 
than the person who shall be my suc- 
cessor on the housing authority. This 
is ‘big business’ for the city; approxi- 
mately $80 million is to be spent on 
new property and in the meanwhile it 
will be necessary to maintain $50 mil- 
lion worth of property, to collect rents, 
to keep tenants contented, to maintain 
an adequate and sufficient staff to do 
this full-time work. 

“A commissioner of the housing 
authority must be a person who is free 
from any political entanglement; who 
is sufficiently free to have the time to 
know what is going on at the housing 
authority, and that is a big job in itself; 
he must be a person who must spend 
the time to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the nation and in the city . 

“, . « The whole commission must 
keep itself free from the pressures of 
political expediency because it can not 
spend money entrusted to it merely for 
the employment of people because they 
have friends in government nor can it 
house people merely because they have 
‘friends in court’. The housing author- 
ity could easily become a political foot- 
ball and a political tool and that would 
ruin the public housing program of 
this city and of the nation... .” 


IN CHICACO— 
Selection of Housing Sites 
Prey of Political Sniping 

In Chicago, a site selection tussle be- 
tween the Chicago Housing Authority 
and the city council has been in process 
for more than seven months, with only 
a doubtful prospect that a workable 


solution will be reached before the 
month’s end. The political overtones 
of this struggle emerge from the fol 
lowing quotation from Chicago's Sun 
Times reporter David Anderson: 
“Chicago’s bruised and __ battered 
housing program isn't licked yet but 
right now it’s in the middle of a new 
muddle—a petty ‘I'll-get-even-with-you’ 
. . Behind 
the events leading up to that fact is a 
story of ward politics that is nearly as 


war among the aldermen . 


confusing as any scrap in the history 
of the Balkans. 

“It started last year when the federal 
government put Chicago on the list 
for 12,000 federal dwelling units to be 
built partly on slum and partly on 
vacant land. City hall greeted the news 
as a boon for the city. But privately, 
the aldermen—not all, but many of 
them—began maneuvering to see to it 
that this new housing would be dumped 
in the other fellow’s ward. 

“Many were in favor of cleaning up 
slums in the Negro wards, but weren't 
willing to see public housing built in 
their own wards. The reason is two 
fold: 1—They don’t want Negroes liv 
ing in areas that are now white or near 
ly all white. . . . 2—By adding to the 
population of their wards, as the proj 
ects will do, the aldermen can’t be sure 
they will get the same old voting sup 
port of their constituency.” 


IN PHILADELPHIA— 
City Council Site Approval 
Defeated as Obstacle to Progress 

In Philadelphia, the same kind of 
struggle that has gone on in Baltimore 
and Chicago between the housing 
authority and the city council was re 
solved late in May when the council 
itself waived the right to approve hous 
ing sites. Prior to this move by the 
city council, the local press and numer- 
ous public interest groups pled the 
case for divorcing this function from 
a politically influenced body. Under 
the new system, the city planning com- 
mission is required to approve public 
housing sites selected by the housing au- 
thority; also the redevelopment author- 
ity in the case of sites within certified 
redevelopment areas. Also required are 
public hearings by the housing author- 
ity prior to final selection of each pro- 
posed site. In advancing these pro- 
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LEE F. JOHNSON 
GETS RECOGNITION 
MEDAL FROM THE 
U OF COLORADO 








Lee F. Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Con- 
ference, received the University of 


Colorado’s 1950 Recognition Medal 
“for distinguished service in public 
housing” at commencement exercises 
at Boulder June 10. Mr. Johnson is a 
native Coloradoan and attended the 
University of Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson was recommended for 
the university medal by senators from 
both parties, as well as many distin- 


POLITICS— 

(Continued from page 197) 

posals, the chairman of the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement, Mr. Isaac W. 
Roberts, said: 

“The alternative, we feel, may well 
be unjustified delays of a tremendously 
important program, resulting from the 
objections of small minorities, which 
must be a burden upon city council 
and which it may properly delegate 
with the safeguards suggested. 


IN NEW YORK CITY— 
Authority Chairman Warns of 
Dangers of Political Control 

General Thomas F. Farrell, chairman 
of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, in a speech before the New York 
Building Congress during May, said 
of the New York City public housing 
program, which, it is estimated, will 
house a half-million persons within the 
next decade: 

“Should the program ever be op- 
erated on a straight political basis, it 
could provide some of the most fertile 
ground ever turned up for political 
favors . . . To keep the housing pro- 
gram serving its good purpose in the 
best interests of the people of New 
York City requires an enlightened city 
government, a watchful and interested 
public, and an alert and objective press. 
Public housing will soon be so big 
and so important that it can not and 
must not be allowed to serve its pur- 
pose badly. It must continue to be, in 
the words of Daniel Webster, ‘made for 
the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people.’” 
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guished citizens interested in public 
housing. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (D), Illi- 
nois, in recommending him for the 
award, said of Mr. Johnson’s work in 
behalf of the Housing Act of 1949: 
“Johnson was completely devoted to 
the cause of providing decent housing 
for families who otherwise could not 
have obtained it. He worked himself 
almost to death and he made great 
sacrifices. But he was more responsi- 
ble than anyone else for the passage 
of the slum clearance and low-income 
housing bill and he deserves the thanks 
of a grateful nation.” 

Tribute from Taft 

Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft (R), 
said: “I consider Johnson to be a man 
of high character with an intense public 
interest. At the same time he is prac- 
tical and efficient in his promotion of 
the principles in which he believes.” 

Recommendations also came from 
Senators Charles W. Tobey (R), New 
Hampshire; Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D), Minnesota; and Ralph E. Fland- 
ers (R), Vermont. William W. 
Wurster, former dean of architecture 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Bryn J. Hovde, president of 
the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, are among others who 
recommended him for the award. 

The Recognition Medal, established 
in 1922, usually is awarded to some 
person who has performed outstanding 
service for the Rocky Mountain area. 
Mr. Johnson’s contribution is national, 
the university pointed out, but it al- 
ready has had its effect on the region, 
particularly in Denver, where a public 
hosing program is under way. 

Double honors have been accorded 
the Johnson family this year with the 
selection of Lee F. Johnson, Jr., as the 
only University of Colorado student 
among 50 from the United States to 
study international affairs in Europe 
this summer with 50 European stu- 
dents. The studytour, conducted by 
the American Association of Interna- 
tional Relations, will include study in 
Paris and Geneva. 






ANOTHER 75 LOANS 
FOR 11,250 UNITS 
GIVEN APPROVAL 


With the approval by the President 
of preliminary loans in an additional 
75 localities, the list of such approvals 
for planning low-rent housing under 
terms of the Housing Act of 1949 stood 
at 466 localities as of the end of May. 
The approvals cover the planning of 
266,155 units. Localities and units in- 


cluded in two new Presidential lists 
are: 

Alabama 
Athens, 60 Roanoke, 50 
Carbon Hill, 50 Shefheld, 100 
Leeds, 45 Union Springs, 50 
Mobile, 700 

Arizona 
Glendale, 70 

California 
Atwater, 15 Reedley, 20 


Benicia, 75 
Indio, 20 


Riverbank, 30 
San Francisco, 3000 


Orange Cove, 20 Selma, 25 
Oxnard, 260 

Georgia 
Ashburn, 40 Hartwell, 40 
Cairo, 60 LaGrange, 320 
Cornelia, 25 McRae, 30 


Dalton, 100 
Eastman, 40 
East Point, 200 
Eatonton, 50 


Quitman, 50 
Thomasville, 1506 
Waynesboro, 70 


Idaho 
Caldwell, 75 
Illinois 
Dixon, 80 Hoopestown, 50 
Georgetow n, 50 
Kentucky 
Danville, 70 Newport, 325 
Frankfort, 75 
Massachusetts 
Chint¢n, 100 Revere, 100 
Lowel, 550 
Minnesota 
Winona, 160 
Mississippi 


West Point, 100 
New Jersey 
South Amboy, 75 


x ae 300 


Burlihgton, 100 
Harrison, 126* 
New York 
Watertown, 200 
North Carolina 
Jacksonville, 50 


Tarrytown, 50 


Craven ‘County, 50 
Goldsboro, 275 


Oregon 
Hermiston, 24 Lane County, 200 
Pennsylvania 
Donora, 110 
Tennessee 
Pulaski, 75 
Texas 


Bridgeport, 35 Gilmer, 40 


De Leon, 30 New Beston, 50 
Del Rio, 150 Overton, 30 
Ennis, 75 Pharr, 75 
Gainesville, 100 Quanah, 45 
Virginia 
Hopewell, 75 
Washington 
Bellingham, 275 Everett, 150 
Wisconsin 


Kenosha, 100 
La Crosse, 200 


Menomonie, 60 

Superior, 400 
Alaska 

Juneau, 50 

Ketchikan, 50 


Anchorage, 150 
Fairbanks, 75 


*Amends earlier approval 
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Britains ew Towns 


are getting under way 






“‘Labor intends to see . . . that the fastest possible progress is made with the 
great adventure of the New Towns. . .”’—British Labor Party Election Manifesto, 1950. 


Since its inception in 1946, the bold 
British experiment of planning and 
building 20 new towns of from 30,000 
to 60,000 persons each has experienced 
a number of growing pains and has 
run afoul of the country’s precarious 
economic position. In the three and 
a half years since the passage of the 
New Towns Act, sites for 14 of the 20 
new towns have been designated. Some 
of these have already seen substantial 
development, although in many in- 
stances actual construction has had to 
await necessary technical and organiza- 
tional preliminaries. 

The New Towns Act of August 1946 
provides for the creation of self-sufh- 
cient new towns as the main instrument 
in the national policy of planned decen- 
tralization from congested urban areas’. 
Under the Act, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning (in Scotland, 
the Secretary of State) sets up govern- 
ment-financed development corpora- 
tions empowered to acquire the land 
needed for the new towns, which the 
corporations themselves will lay out, 
develop, and own. The minister is 
given power to designate areas of land 
as sites for new towns. The area of an 
existing town may be included. 

Eight Towns for London 

The eight new towns in the Greater 
London region are expected to even- 
tually house an “overspill” population 
of 268,000 persons, about one-fifth of 
the one and a quarter million persons 
in the London area that planners feel 
should be removed from overcrowded 
areas in London. The first four of 
these new towns were Stevenage, Har- 
low, Hemel Hempstead, and Crawley. 
Subsequent satellite towns in the Lon- 
don area were designated at Welwyn 
Garden City and Hatfield in the North, 
at Basildon on the East, and at Brack- 
nell in the West. 

Of the other six new towns so far 
named, two are in northeast England 
—Newton Aycliffe and Peterlee (Dur- 
ham); two are in Scotland—East Kil- 
bride (Lanarkshire) to the south of 
Glasgow, and Glenrothes (Fife); one 
is in the Midlands—Corby ( Northamp- 


1For previous articles in the JoURNAL OF 
Housinc on this subject, see Morton Hoff- 
man, “Great Britain Is Building New 
Towns,” August and September 1947. 
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MORTON HOFFMAN 
Director, Research and Statistics, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 





tonshire); and one in South Wales— 
Cwmbran (Monmouthshire). 

Three additional towns for Glasgow 
besides East Kilbride (which is now 
in the course of construction) have 
been proposed in the Clyde Valley re- 
gional plan.* Further sites under con- 
sideration in England include one at 
Mobberley (Cheshire) to be built by 
the Manchester City Council. The 
Lancashire County Council has been 
asked by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning to suggest two sites, 
also related to Manchester. Other large 
cities such as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Leeds have also been debating 
ways and means of decentralizing a 
portion of their population and _ in- 
dustry. 

Criticisms 

All of which represents a consider- 
able planning accomplishment. But 
recent British planning literature con- 
tains sharp criticism of some facets of 
the new towns program. For example, 
F. J. Osborn claims that “in the ma- 
tional building effort far too little pri- 
ority is being given to the new towns” 
and that “the new towns have been 
too slow in getting under way.”* Other 
criticisms relate to the size of the staffs 
of the new town development corpora- 
tions, to excessive control of the cor- 
poration staffs by the government min- 
istries, and to the news of extensive 
housing schemes of some development 
corporations in which “flats” will pre- 
dominate.* 


“For an excellent evaluation of these and 
other proposed sites for Scottish new towns, 
see “New Towns in Scotland,” by R. Gard- 
ner-Medwin and F. J. Connell in The Town 
Planning Review, University of Liverpool, 
January 1950, pp. 304-314. 

3F. J. Osborn, “Progress of the New Towns,” 
Town and Country Planning, January 1950, 
p. 237. The entire January 1950 issue of 
this monthly journal is devoted to new 
towns to mark the centenary of the birth 
of Sir Ebenezer Howard, “the father of the 
garden city and the grandfather of the 
new towns.” 

4The following comment on this point is 
included in an editorial note in the Janu- 





The new town development corpora 
tions have been faced with all sorts 
of working difficulties. There have 
been problems of financing, of securing 
approval of county councils for plan 
ning schemes, as well as the serious 
challenge of creating a vigorous com 
munity spirit. Looking to the future, 
one writer® cautions that the commu 
nity must be “given, at the earliest 
possible moment, the maximum respon 
sibility for its own development.” Dr. 
Dennis Chapman expresses concern 
over the future possibility “of conflict 
between the New Town corporation .. . 
which may wish to retain its authority, 
and the need to devise new social forms 
to enable citizens to be principal par 
ticipants in the planning process.” 


Economic Problems 


The pace of the new towns program 
has been slowed by general British eco 
nomic difficulties. Both the overall 
housing program in general and the 
new towns program in particular have 
been adversely affected by the pre- 
carious balance-of-payments position of 
Great Britain in the postwar period. 
For example, it is necessary for Britain 
to import huge quantities of lumber. 
But to save precious dollars, total lum 
ber imports have been reduced severely. 
During the first year of the new towns 
program, restrictions on capital expen- 
diture reduced labor available to the 
new towns. Stress on expansion of 
staple British exports has taken an 
overriding priority, forcing a postpone- 
ment of plans for relocating industry 
in new towns. 

As one means of coping with the 
economic crisis, the board of trade has 
pushed British export production at 
the expense of plans to redistribute in- 
dustry.° In the board’s view, plant 





ary 1950 issue of Town Planning Review, 
op. cit. (p. 304): “It is doubtful if this 
makes social sense as most of the eatly 
immigrants will be younger families; it will 
probably make economic nonsense as, in 
England, flats cost nearly twice as much as 
houses of equivalent size.” 

5Gordon R. Taylor, New Statesman and 
Nation, May 21, 1949. 

®8Donald and Astrid Monson, in “Current 
Status of British Housing, Planning Re 
ported,” Journat or Houstnc, June 1949, 
discuss this and other obstacles to new 
towns progress. 
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expansion should occur in the central 
London area and other large urban 
centers where the labor supply is ample 
and production could be accelerated 


without delay. This policy has con- 
flicted head-on with the Labor Govern- 
ment’s declared intention to restrict the 
overall growth of London’s population 
and industry under the plan for Greater 
London. Britain’s dollar crisis thus has 
caused an unfortunate delay in the 
transfer of industries to the new towns. 


Progress 


Despite the formidable obstacles list- 
ed above, considerable progress has 
been made. The countless problems 
involved in site analysis were investi- 
gated carefully by the Town and 
Country Planning Ministry prior to the 
actual designation of new town sites. 
Many corporations have prepared their 
physical surveys and their outline mas- 
ter plans and have discussed them. with 
the central ministries and the local au- 
thorities concerned. Following the 
completion and approval of survey and 
plan, the corporation consultants and 
technical officers proceeded with the 
detailed design of the housing and in- 
dustrial areas. 

Public hearings have been held. 
Policies have been worked out dealing 
with land acquisition and the problems 
of water, drainage, and sewerage. Ac- 
commodations have been provided for 
key workers in a number of the new 
towns. 


A token allocation of 300 men for 
the London new towns enabled a start 
to be made in 1948 on the provision 
of the first roads and services. 


Inde- 














pendently of this action, the inclusion 
of the new towns housing program in 
the national program (sponsored by 
the Ministry of Health) permitted a 
small number of houses to be erected 
by the development corporations.? 

By 1949, after two years of prelim- 
inary work, several of the new towns 
were beginning to build their first per- 
manent dwellings. All of the eight 
new towns in the London area, except 
Hatfield, had made a start on their 
construction programs. 

By the end of 1949, despite setbacks 
and problems, financial and technical 
difficulties appear to have been over- 
come and actual construction under- 
taken in many instances. 


The Aims 

Space permits only passing reference 
to some of the aims, design features, 
and enthusiastic spirit of the new de- 
velopment corporations. 

To anyone interested in building 
social life round an educational center, 
the new town of Crawley deserves 
plaudits. Crawley’s planning consult- 
ant, Anthony Minoprio, has grouped 
its educational buildings in campuses 
shared between two or three neighbor- 
hood units. 

Peterlee, starting with the advantage 
of being created in response to popular 
demand, has made effective use of door- 
to-door surveys and other techniques 
for enlisting citizen participation. 


7™The New Towns Program,” a paper pre- 
pared by T. C. Coote and presented by 
Jacob L. Crane, assistant to the adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
to the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1949. 
Acknowledgement is made for the assistance 
of Mr. Crane’s office in making this and 
other documents available. 





Something of the crusading spirit of 
the new town staffs is revealed in the 
following remarks* by Lord Beveridge, 
chairman of the development corpora- 
tion of the Aycliffe New Town, visual- 
ized as a small town of about 10,000 


persons: 


“ 


.. . Our new town its smaller than 
most of the others, it is entirely new 
in that there are very few houses or 
inhabitants now on our designated 
area, and we are not concerned with 
the siting of factories We have 
something like a blank sheet on which 
to design our town... 


“All the New Town Corporations 
are setting out with high aims—to do 
something new and better than has 
been done in the past. Between them 
they should be able to make a variety 
of interesting and important experi- 
ments. The special contributions which 
we should like to see come from New- 
ton Aycliffe are first, a combination 
of town and country, second, a real 
community of all classes, and_ third, 
a new deal for housewives. 


“To these three social aims . . . we 
add a fourth aim of making the town 
a thing of beauty in its general 
design, in its buildings of every kind, 
in its gardens and trees, and streets 
and green spaces.” 


We may conclude, with Osborn, that 
“in many of the plans . . . imagination 
is combined with common sense. Great 
popular hopes have been aroused by 
the whole project. If the new towns 
are now pushed on with real vigor, 
they will make a decisive contribution 
to better living conditions and indus- 
trial efficiency.” 


SPreface to Summary of Report Accompanying 


Plan of Aycliffe New Town, March 21, 1949. 
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THE REVEREND 
DON FRANK FENN— 


in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice as a local housing authority 
commissioner 


In the four and a half year period 
from early 1946 until June 1950 that 
Dr. Fenn served the Housing Author- 
ity of Baltimore City as a commissioner 
(over three of those years as its chair- 
man), he saw the authority recover 
fully from the charge of having been 
“mismanaged since 1937”—having a 
current high reputation, both locally 
and nationally, for the competence of 
its administration and the integrity of 
its personnel. 

Dr. Fenn was appointed a commis- 
sioner to give leadership to just this 
kind of change, having been urgently 
recommended for appointment back in 
1945 by the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore and 
other citizen agencies. Although much 
over-burdened at the time, Dr. Fenn 
accepted the appointment and then 
plunged into the difficult and time- 
consuming job of having every step of 
the authority’s function analyzed, hav- 
ing much of its top personnel replaced, 
having tenant and public confidence in 
its operations re-established. 

Further, Dr. Fenn gave leadership 
in having the authority prepared to be 
among the first in the country to get 
started on a new program under the 
Housing Act of 1949 (see April 
JourNAL, page 125). 


June, 1950 


With this history of more than four 
years of intensive service to the au- 
thority’s program, Dr. Fenn, in resign- 
ing as a commissioner as of June 1, 
labels himself as having been an “in 
adequate commissioner” and wrote the 
mayor that “I am not now doing the 
job that ought to be done as chairman 
of the housing authority, and yet, that 
you may know how I have been trying, 
I tell you that I have had only one 
day to myself since last September. My 
days run to ten to twenty hours seven 
days a week...” 


What Is a Commissioner? 

The high sense of responsibility that 
Dr. Fenn holds of a local authority 
commissioner's role he further stated 
as follows in a letter to the authority 
staff announcing his resignation: 


I am convinced that if the public hou 
ing program is to be successful, more em 
phasis must be placed first upon the ade 
quacy and devotion of the commissioners 
who are appointed to serve, so there may 
be a justihable growth of local autonomy 
and authority in the administration of the 
program with a lessening of PHA control 
I am further convinced that this must be 
brought about by the efforts of commission- 
ers and not of the paid staff. I do not 
have the time to do this essential job for 
Baltimore and I think it must be done very 


soon. 


I am sure, also, that the commission must 
always be well enough informed to be able 
to pass objective judgment on the work 
done by the full-time staff of the authority, 
since the operation is legally the responsibil- 
ity of the commission, and I believe this 
to be especially the duty of the chairman of 
the commission. To say this does not in 
dicate any measure of distrust of the staff 
but every person requires such judgment 
to do his best work and the more competent 
the person, the more he welcomes such judg- 
ment. I am sure that our staff would agree 
with me in this because there is no question 
in my mind that we have assembled in 
Baltimore one of the best technically equipped 
groups of people in the United States en 
gaged in public housing However, even 


* with great sacrifice, I can not find the time 


to do what I believe to be essential for a 
commissioner and certainly for a chairman. 


Biographical 

Dr. Fenn had had no previous direct 
relationship to public housing when he 
was appointed to the authority. He 
had, however, been a leader in wel- 
fare programs in the city, having been 
among the original board of directors 
of the Baltimore council of social 
agencies and was for a number of 
years chairman of its division of family 
and child care. The several other con- 
nections of this type that Dr. Fenn 
has had in Baltimore all revolve very 
largely around programs directed 
toward strengthening family life and 
child welfare. This interest in the 
family and in children is the basis of 
his housing interest, as expressed below. 


Dr. Fenn is the rector of Baltimore's 
St. Michael’s and All Angels Protestant 
Episcopal Church, having served its 
parish for more than 19 years. Before 
coming to Baltimore, he was for nine 
years in Minneapolis as the rector of 
a large parish there served by Geth 
semane Church. 


Wichita, Kansas, was Dr. Fenn’s 
birthplace but Colorado was his later 
home. He received his college and 
theological seminary training in Wis 
consin at Nashotah House. His first 
pastorates were all in Colorado. At one 
time he was chaplain of the Colo 
rado state penitentiary in Canyon City, 
Colorado. 


Dr. Fenn has always taken a leading 
role in the diocesan and country-wide 
activities of the Episcopal church, hav 
Ing served almost continuously on the 
executive council of the diocese in 
which Baltimore is located and having 
attended the triennial meeting of the 
top legislative body of the Episcopal 
church as a deputy from his diocese 
nine times. 


In NAHO, Dr. Fenn has been for 
two years a strong member of the Fed 
eral-Local Relations Committee and in 
1948 was elected to a three-year term 
on the Board of Governors. He has 
been a speaker at both national and 
regional conferences. 


Housing Philosophy 
Dr. Fenn expresses his housing “phi- 
losophy” as follows: 


“T regret that it is necessary for the 
government to be in the housing busi 
ness but I can see no other solution 
for the problem of the slums in our 
cities and to some degree in rural areas. 
Certainly I would limit participation of 
the government in subsidized housing 
to those people who can not obtain 
safe, decent, and sanitary housing in 
the private market. No private agency 
has offered any solution for the slums, 
which are bad for people, and, of 
course, my interest is in people, espe 
cially in children. And, if I did not 
care for people, I still would be con 
cerned about the slums since they are 
dangerous to the security of the com 
munity. I object to subsidizing the 
owners of slum property, as every city 
does, because I am sure that the tax- 
payers must contribute to pay for the 
public services necessary for slum prop 
erty, since such property does not’ yield 
enough taxes to pay for the services 
required. If I must subsidize through 
taxation housing for people of low 
income, I prefer that it should be done 
for decent housing without profit to 
individuals.” 
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in Public Housing: 


The New Issue 
| 


The typical publicly-subsidized dwell- | 
ing is deficient in interior space, in | 
outdoor privacy, and in true American 
residential character. Shall we put 
3,500,000 additional people in this 

special type of shelter? 











MAXIM DUPLEX®* 
A member of the American Institute of Architects who has been principally 
concerned with public and private residential development for about 20 years. 


The federal government expects to 
spend over $7 billion between now and 
1955 to construct 810,000 public low- 
rent housing units. This program rep- 
resents a five-fold increase in our pres- 
ent supply of such accommodations. 

The enormous size of this program 
and the rapidity with which the dwell- 
ings are to be built, makes the re-exam- 
ination of prevailing practices in public 
housing design an immediate necessity. 
In the late thirties a city of 100,000 
population could anticipate securing 
funds from the federal government to 
construct two public housing projects, 
each of which would contain about 250 
dwelling units. Under the Housing 
Act of 1949 such a city can reasonably 
expect to secure funds to develop from 
five to eight of such projects. 

Are We Headed Right? 


Are we on the right track in public 
housing design? Is the present arch- 
itectural formula adequate for applica- 
tion to the country at large on this 
sweeping scale? 

The Housing Act of 1949 prescribes 
“sound standards of . . . livability and 
size for adequate family life” for all 
housing developed according to its pro- 
visions. Congress thereby appears to 
state that there is an American norm 
for a permanent home and that this 
minimum level of quality must be ob- 
served in all public and private con- 
struction resulting from the statute. 

Viewed in this light, the 172,000 
public low-rent living units that al- 
ready exist in the United States are 
fundamentally deficient. They are in- 
dividually too small and they are 
grouped in communities that are too 


*A nom de plume. 


TOO SMALL 
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institutional and too paternalistic in 
character to measure up to any true 
native standard for a permanent home 
environment. 

In the first place, the typical publicly- 
subsidized dwelling contains. at least 
10 per cent too little interior space to 
accommodate the average family’s es- 
sential activities and possessions. Some- 
times this lack has resulted from the 
omission, for reasons of economy, of 
the traditional American basement and 
from the failure to sufficiently enlarge 
the remainder of the house above grade. 
Bedrooms are almost always too small 
to accommodate customary furniture. 
General storage space is usually inade- 
quate for such routine objects as wheel 
toys, tools, suitcases, ironing board, 
and laundry drying rack. Projects de- 
signed with storage space for a baby 
carriage or a bicycle are practically non- 
existent. Special space provisions for 
indoor laundry drying and small chil- 
dren’s rainy-day play, two activities 
that should be closely associated with 
the individual living unit, are usually 
entirely omitted from the dwelling. 


PHA Minima 


The four-person public dwelling unit 
was designed according to the follow- 
ing standards: living room—160 square 
feet; kitchen-dining room—105 square 
feet; two bedrooms of 125 and 110 
square feet; storage space, including 
utility room storage and exclusive of 
bedroom, coat, and linen closets—40 
square feet. These standards, although 
intended as minima, actually became 
maximum limits in almost all cases. 
Sometimes the units contain about 5 
per cent more usable space for archi- 
tectural reasons, in addition to space 


LACK OUTDOOR SPACE 


in the bathroom, in closets, and in the 
corridors. 

A new publication has just been is- 
sued by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration containing interim mandatory 
standards for the new program. These 
minimum requirements are essentially 
the same as those mentioned here. 
Preliminary reports indicate that the 
designs for the initial projects under 
the new act are conforming as literally 
as possible to these official minimum 
room sizes. 


Perhaps the most serious result of 
lack of floor space is the virtual elim- 
ination from the home of most of the 
normal recreational occupations of both 
children and parents. Minor carpentry, 
crafts, mechanical interests, and all 
other hobbies that require more than 
desk or table space, including the im- 
portant category of home maintenance 
and repair activities, are unprovided 
for. Some of these occupations can 
take place at the community building 
but most of them disappear completely 
from the life of the publicly-subsidized 
tenant. 

In the second place, the typical pub- 
lic dwelling usually has no private out- 
door garden space suitable for adult and 
guest sitting and for smalt children’s 
supervised play. The lack of impor- 
tance attached to this consideration in 
some regions where the climate is in- 
clined to be cold or damp in the sum- 
mer, such as at some points on the 
west coast, is strongly outweighed by 
the vital part that such space plays in 
the life of all types of families in the 
south and by the general importance 
of this dwelling feature throughout the 
east and midwest. It is a serious mis- 
take not to recognize that the average 
American family lives outside of its 
dwelling, as well as on the inside. 


In some climates what is needed is 
a porch. In other regions, an outdoor 
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terrace would be adequate, provided it 
were conveniently accessible from liv- 
ing room, dining space, or kitchen. 
Public housing almost never supplies 
either one. 


Tenant Maintenance 

Finally, this typical dwelling has 
been designed to rely too much for 
service and upkeep on the operating 
and maintenance personnel of the 
project and too little on the tenants 
themselves. This condition results 
from the original belief that former 
slum dwellers would be unable or un- 
willing to perform tasks of this sort 
in the new dwellings. Although this 
feeling is understandable, it has gen- 
erally resulted in the development of 
living environments that are too pater- 
nalistic from a social point of view and 
too highly staffed from the standpoint 
of economical rental management. 

Before considering the shortcomings 
of present standards in detail, it is im- 
portant to realize that the typical pub- 
licly-subsidized project consists of row 
houses (sometimes called group houses, 
garden duplexes, or garden row dwell- 
ings) and not of three- or more-story 
apartment buildings, as is often sup- 
posed. Although the latter type of 
project is widely seen by the public be- 
cause of its location on in-lying land 
in large metropolitan centers, it ac- 
tually was constructed fairly infre- 
quently, considering the program as 
a whole. 


Typical Developments 


The typical development, instead, 
consists of two-story buildings from 60 
to 180 feet long that contain from four 
to 10 row houses of approximately 
similar design. These buildings, whose 
facades are generally uniform and un- 
broken, are arranged in regular rows 
about 60 to 90 feet apart, with other 
similar buildings occasionally placed 
across the ends of the intervening open 
site areas. Although the project some- 
times includes buildings placed at 
oblique angles to each other, in re- 
sponse to orientation or topographical 
considerations, the basic site pattern 
of public housing is essentially a grid- 
iron of uniformly-spaced structures of 
almost identical design. The frequently 
monotonous and institutional appear- 
ance of this layout was considered justi- 


LIFE 


fied, at the time, for reasons of economy. 

Construction generally belongs to a 
classification known for its great dura 
bility and rigidity. The buildings are 
almost always fireproof, even though 
the fire risk is almost negligible, since 
the dwelling units are only two stories 
in height and since each has private 
and direct access to the ground. If 
partitions are sometimes of wood, 
floors are almost always of concrete 
and exterior walls are almost always 
of solid masonry. At the time this 
type of construction represented an all- 
out attempt to reduce the yearly costs 
of maintenance, replacement, and in 
surance and thereby to reduce the an- 
nual government subsidies that would 
be required to close the gap between 
actual costs of project operation and 
the rent that the former slum dwellers 
could afford to pay. 

Finally, this typical project offers 
many community services that are re- 
flected in the design and site planning. 
Utilities are usually supplied by the 
project, which, through wholesale pur- 
chasing, is in a position, thereby, to 
effect economies for the tenants. The 
project is usually centrally heated be- 
cause a given quantity of heat costs 
less when produced in this manner. 
Almost all projects have community 
laundries because the omission of fam- 
ily laundry facilities from the individ- 
ual dwellings was regarded as a de- 
sirable means of reducing the construc- 
tion cost of the buildings. All projects 
have community meeting space and 
some have hobby and craft rooms in a 
central location. These facilities have 
also been supplied on a group basis 
to permit a reduction in the size of 
individual units and to further social 
association and cooperation between 
residents. 

These physical objectives produced 
a project that was well planned within 
its basic assumptions, well built, and 
remarkably economical in capital cost. 
However, the compelling desire for 
construction economy obscured the im- 
portance of providing a well-rounded 
home environment in the dwellings, 
themselves. Instead, all activities were 
removed from the living units that 
were susceptible of being accommodat- 
ed on a community basis. Although 
this policy seriously diminished the 
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livability of the dwellings and added 
substantially to the difficulty and ex 
pense of project operation, it enabled 
the government to build largely fire 
proot buildings extremely cheaply. 


Costs 


No true appraisal of the results of 
the 1937 program can fail to stress 
the remarkable record of the adminis- 
tration in respect to capital cost. The 
average total cost of all units was 
$4649—including land, dwellings, com 
munity buildings, site improvements, 
fees, and local authority administrative 
salaries and overhead. The average 
total development cost per room 
amounted to $1083. The average con 
struction cost of the residential build 
ings, themselves, was $2882—including 
builders’ fees but excluding architects’ 
fees and movable equipment. These 
figures are particularly striking be 
cause they include expensive elevator 
apartment projects in large metropol- 
itan centers like New York, as well 
as the more typical projects composed 
ot two-story buildings. This record is 
also noteworthy because it involved the 
payment of prevailing wages for build 
ing labor throughout and the use of the 
traditionally cumbersome and expen 
sive form of government construction 
contract. 

The crystallization of this physical 
formula for a public housing project 
is easily understood when one recalls 
the circumstances that surrounded the 
launching of the country’s first large 
scale low-rent program. The Housing 
Act of 1937 owed its passage in large 
measure to the votes of legislators who 
viewed public housing as a new form 
of public works. The program from 
this standpoint was expected to al- 
leviate unemployment in the building 
trades and to substantially revive the 
national economy. 


Another important circumstance was 
the newness of the subsidized housing 
movement in the United States. Mem 
bers of Congress were voting for the 
construction of a variety of residential 
accommodations that most of them had 
never seen in actuality, since virtually 
no American examples existed at that 
time and with whose appropriate phy- 
sical characteristics they were, there- 
fore, not familiar. 
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The original congressional descrip- 
tion of a public housing project, con- 
sequently, was extremely vague. Liv- 
ing units constructed under the act’s 
provisions were merely required to be 
decent, safe, and sanitary—without 
being of elaborate or expensive design 
or materials. In sum, to further para- 
phrase the statute, they were to be 
serviceable, efficient, economical, and 
stable. The physical pattern of the 
typical project quite naturally reflects 
a concern not to overstep the limits of 
this list of general congressional ob- 
jectives whose predominant feature was 
recognized as being the desire for 
economy. 


“The Dead Hand... ” 

To many housers the change in 
wording contained in the Act of 1949 
merely defines more clearly a general 
objective that was implied, though not 
spelled out, in the Act of 1937 and 
that, consequently, is already reflected 
in the standards left over from the old 
program. At least, this argument runs, 
no new challenge is involved to pre- 
vailing basic concepts. An_ orderly 
modification of present criteria un- 
doubtedly will be shown to be desir- 
able as time goes on. In the mean- 
time, some people believe, the new 
program should resume the job of 
developing publicly-subsidized dwell- 
ings with the same technical objectives 
as before the war. 

This defense of existing physical 
standards rests on two arguments that, 
up to now, have been widely regarded 
as conclusive. The first is that the 
government is doing enough for the 
slum dweller, as it ‘is. The second is 
that, since better dwellings would pre- 
sumably cost more money per unit, 
fewer families could thereby be re- 
moved from the slums for a given 
overall expenditure. 

In the first case, our attention is di- 
rected to a well recognized fact that 
the government provides former slum 
dwellers with new, clean, sunny, well- 
equipped family shelter, surrounded by 
recreation space, completely supplied 
with utilities, conveniently located, and 
made available at rents in proportion 
to family incomes. How can the gov- 
ernment be expected to do any more 
than this? If we are already trans- 
porting these underprivileged families 
to what seems to them to be paradise- 
on-earth, why try to transport them to 
any better place? 

The second argument is equally im- 
pressive. It admits that prevailing 
physical standards for public housing 
generally result in dwellings that are 
small, plain, and lacking in domestic 
character—but points out that the ap- 
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plication of these standards to a project 
of 250 units frequently has resulted in 
enough money being saved to remove 
10 additional families from the slums. 


House—or Home? 

In the face of these traditionally 
forceful arguments, there is obviously 
only one good reason why the physical 
shape of public housing should be 
substantially changed. That reason is 
very simple: the typical subsidized 
dwelling is not a home in the normal 
American sense and it falls short of 
being such a home by a sizable margin. 
Although sunny, sanitary, and safe— 
and composed of first-class construction 
and materials—it still constitutes an in- 
termediate, and distinctly unusual, va- 
riety of shelter in its present form. 
While being a long way from the slum 
in quality, it is not nearly close enough 
to the minimum adequate permanent 
home to satisfy the normal requirements 
of family living. The expenditure of 
seven billion dollars for dwellings of 
this type would seem a wrong inter- 
pretation of the recent mandate of 
Congress, as well as poor policy from 
the social and economic points of 
view. 

No discussion of the past program 
should end without emphasizing the 
fact that the typical public project, 
whatever its shortcomings, has dem- 
onstrated the economic and social 
feasibility of publicly-subsidized dwell- 
ing construction as a means of getting 
the slum dweller out of the slums. 
The public project, as we see it today, 
is a conscientious initial attempt to 
secure the basic essentials of healthful 
and decent shelter for this under- 
privileged group at minimum cost to 
the taxpayers. The physical result may 
insufficiently reflect the courage and 
imagination with which the program 
was conducted but the unpretentious- 
ness of the typical project undoubtedly 
allayed much suspicion of unjustified 
expenditure until proof of the actual 
economy of the program was finally 
collected and available. In this respect, 
the present concept of project design 
may have been more appropriate and 
useful than any variant would have 
been at the particular time that it was 
being applied. 

However, with 172,000 public hous- 
ing units before us for study, most of 
which have been fully occupied and 
in operation since before 1942, we are 
in an excellent position to improve on 
the pattern of past projects. Manage- 
ment surveys; reports of regional con- 
ferences; tenant questionnaires; reports 
of maintenance personnel, of structural 
engineers, of family counselors; and 
other specialized data are available in 


great quantity and more are being pre- 
pared. Against the background of this 
sort of factual information, housing 
officials, architects, and _ specialists 
throughout the country are formulat- 
ing new local housing programs. 

An inspection of some of this data 
shows that the changes required in the 
design of the typical public project are 
not minor but substantial. 


Suggested Changes 

The following suggestions are 
offered as guides in re-thinking these 
technical objectives: 

1—Facilities for normal home life 
should be incorporated in the dwellings 
themselves. 

Meeting this objective chiefly requires 
more space for laundry work (including 
special provision for indoor clothes 
drying), for children’s indoor play, 
and for adult hobbies. 

More than half of the families in 
the average project do laundry two or 
more times a week. This function de- 
mands too continuous attention from 
the housewife to permit its being ac- 
commodated successfully on a com- 
munity basis. 

In most projects, children can not 
bring their friends home during a large 
part of the year, without adding un- 
reasonably to the housecleaning and 
straightening activities of the mother, 
because the living room contains the 
only floor space in the dwelling that 
is both large enough for older chil- 
dren’s play and near enough to the 
kitchen to be properly supervised. 

In the same way, by not providing 
a small area for the after-hours carpen- 
try and mechanical interests of adult 
members of the family, the typical 
public dwelling excludes a series of 
activities that form an essential part 
of the home life of the average family 
everywhere. 

2—Except in special cases, all living 
units should be provided with outdoor 
space that is both private and controlled. 

This feature, whether porch or open 
terrace, is equally important to both 
children and adults. There are few 
regions in the country where a living 
unit can be said to fulfill the require- 
ments of a permanent home unless the 
design enables older family members 
to sit outdoors in the summertime with 
at least a small amount of privacy. 
Public housing managers are almost 
unanimous in recommending the inclu- 
sion of private yard areas in connection 
with the individual dwellings so that 
the play of small children can be super- 
vised by the mothers, themselves. Small 
children create difficulties for the 
mangement either when their play 
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facilities are combined with those for 
older children or when they are allowed 
to play throughout the project without 
adequate control. 


3—Projects should be designed for 
maximum tenant maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds. 

This old principle deserves much 
more specific attention in future proj- 
ects. It can not be made fully effec- 
tive by a mere change in traditional 
operating methods. Tenant mainte- 
nance must be “designed-into” the proj- 
ect at the start. New plans must be 
developed that will permit landscaped 
and lawn areas to be consolidated, serv- 
ice provisions to be simplified, and 
the dwellings themselves to be more 
adequately cared for by the residents. 
Cost savings possible in these direc- 
tions are generally unknown at present 
but promise to be substantial. 


4—A project should incorporate as 
few community services and facilities 
as feasible. 

On the basis of the record, nursery 
schools, child clinic, meeting rooms and 
playgrounds are feasible and desirable. 
Central laundries and storage lockers, 
on the other hand, seem to cause almost 
universal mangement difficulties. The 
feasibility of other group services, such 
as central heating and wholesale utili- 
ties, could well be re-studied on the 
basis of the cost data available from 
the past program. There are reasons 
for believing that the provision of in- 
dividual heat and utilities is a better 
administrative procedure whenever the 
resulting costs to the tenant promise to 
be substantially the same. Further study 
might bring to light more instances 
where such local conditions would exist. 


5—Projects should be of ordinary 
construction and should take advantage 
of special cost-saving building tech- 
niques. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the extra cost involved in using espe- 


cially rigid, durable, and fireproof 
construction characteristic of past 
projects will not be justified by 
reduced project operating costs in 


the future. The amount of these 
annual costs is largely dependent on 
the size of the staff and staff size, in 
turn, is not directly effected by the 
rigidity or fireproofness of the struc- 
tural members. On the other hand, the 
durability of ordinary construction 
(wood, masonry veneer, or solid mason- 
ry exterior walls, combined with wood 
frame partitions, floors, and roofs) is 
widely evident throughout American 
cities and, in fact, represents our stand- 
ard construction method for two-story 
residential buildings everywhere. The 
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savings made possible by the more 
general use of this method would per- 
mit the dwellings themselves to be 
more ample and livable. Construction 
costs could also be reduced if the un- 
conventional building techniques de- 
veloped during and after the war by 
builders and research laboratories were 
more generally utilized and if more 
definite encouragement were given to 
research institutions to adapt their dis- 
coveries to public housing 
ments. 


require- 


The New Issue 

What is advocated in the foregoing 
pages is a new conception of the pub- 
licly-subsidized project as essentially a 
community of individual homes. This 
is not to say that we should make the 
detached house the basis of the public 
program but merely that we should use 
the present row house concept in a 
different way. We should design the 
house better, provide it with a private 
garden, and divest it of its institutional 
characteristics. We should eliminate 
from the project as many central oper- 
ating functions and group services as 
feasible (but with no arbitrary obstacles 
placed in the path of voluntary action 
by the tenants to provide for their 
group needs) and rely primarily on the 
tenants, themselves, for all possible 
services of project upkeep and repair. 
We should make each dwelling a com- 
plete American home with no essentials 
omitted but with no extras added. This 
overall approach is sufficiently differ- 
ent from the old technical objectives 
to constitute a major new issue in proj- 
ect design. 

To stress the significance of the in- 
herent defects in the past program is 
not to close one’s eyes to the rude and 
obvious facts that everyone, everywhere 
must put up with short-comings and 
-Inconveniences in the houses that they 
rent, buy, or build for themselves, or 
with deficiencies in the communities in 
which they choose to live. Even the 
rich can not avoid being affected by 
these facts of life. Short of Utopia, few 
people will be able to satisfy all their 
physical wants in their homes and, for 
some time in the future at least, many 
will be unable even to satisfy all of 
their physical needs. 

The distinction here is that two wide- 
ly different methods of housing pro- 
duction are being judged by the same 
standard, namely, individual real es- 
tate initiative and direct government 
action. What is a reasonable and ap- 
propriate approach for one would be 
unreasonable and arbitrary for the 
other. In one case, a free economic sys- 
tem operates to provide some families 
with adequate living space within their 


means, other families with too little, and 
still other families with too much. In 
the second, the federal government 
would be consciously consigning over 
31, million people to inadequate dwell 
ings until their incomes increased to 
the point where they could afford pri- 
vate accommodations. It thereby would 
deliberately establish a new class in 
society for the life of these buildings 
(about 60 years) in which the families 
would be forced to accept physical con- 
striction, loss of privacy, and paternal- 
istic control in return for being pub 
licly-subsidized. 

In the former case, we accept the 
inevitable limitations of a free economic 
structure in the belief that human be 
ings can best take care of their physical 
needs in this way and believing, fur 
ther, that human misfortune within 
this framework can be met by social 
service, philanthropy, and __ public 
measures like the Housing Act of 1949. 
In the latter case, by contrast, we would 
be spending over $7 billion to 
fasten a home environment on a large 
segment of the American population 
in the name of prudence and economy 
that field surveys and housing experi- 
ence over the last eight years have 
shown to be deficient in space, privacy, 
and intrinsic residential advantages and 
that anyone who has occasion to look 
out of the windows of a railroad coach 
can tell lacks many of the vital elements 
of a home in the American sense. 


Costs 

It has been assumed, in the past, that 
the construction of spacially adequate 
and less institutionally-planned public 
projects would require a large addi- 
tional financial expenditure by the 
government. This assumption is not 
necessarily so. It is true that to enlarge 
the dwelling and to give it a small pri- 
vate outdoor area of some sort would, 
other things remaining the same, result 
in significant extra capital costs. How- 
ever, this condition can be partially, 
and perhaps largely, offset by utilizing 
cheaper construction methods and by 
a reduction in the usual extensive pro- 
visions on the site for management serv- 
ice and supervision. Additional annual 
charges that may still exist after these 
measures are taken can be counter- 
acted by the reduction in operating 
personnel requirements made possible 
by the conscious design of the project 
for maximum tenant 
activities. 

When everything possible along these 
lines has been accomplished, however, 
the living environment that results 
may still be more expensive in capital 
cost than the typical public project of 
the past. This issue should be squarely 
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taced and this risk should be conscious- 
ly taken. 


It is true that fewer families are be- 
ing confined to the slums when we 
build somewhat short of our true physi- 
cal objectives. However, there can be 
no legical end to such a standards- 
reducing pfocess. No matter how 
cheaply we build, we are always con- 
fining a certain number of families to 
the slums by not building more cheap- 
ly still. Unless we aim at the develop- 
ment of true permanent home com- 
munities, we should be building really 
inexpensive temporary shelter, thereby 
removing the underprivileged from the 
slums at a faster rate. 


Instead of trying to find ways of 
compromising a decision that, in effect, 
has already been made by Congress, 
we should concentrate our energies in 
two entirely different directions. First, 
we should define more closely what we 
mean by a minimum adequate Ameri- 
can dwelling, with due regard to its 
natural variations, which means that 
a fact finding group would occupy a 
key position in the program. Second, 
we should find ways of producing such 
dwellings more cheaply, which would 
require a thoroughgoing program of 
research into design and building tech- 
niques so that our great resources in 
material and production methods could 
be adequately utilized. 


The Housing Act of 1949 provides 
the means for success in this enter- 
prise. All that is needed, besides, is 
a clear appreciation of the issues in- 
volved and a willingness to do what 
is necessary to get the job done. 


(The author's five suggested guides 
to the design of future public housing 
projects will be described in further 
detail in the next issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Housinc.) 




















PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1950 1949 


April 88,300 
First four months 258,100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


April 126,000 (preliminary) 
First four months 394,700 (preliminary) 
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DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 
April $ 745,000.000 April $ 459,000,000 
First four months 2,703 ,000,000 First four months 1,780,060,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Denartment of C mmerce _ 
RENTAL HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family) 














January January 
1950 1949 
Number 16,300 12,900 
Per cent to total 20.7 25.5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


~ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


First First 
March Three Months March Three Months 
1950 1950 1949 1949 
Private 108,700 265,800 65,300 159,400 
Public 1,300 2,900 4,100 10,400 
Total 110,000 268,700 69,400 169,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


~ URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 

















January January 

1950 1949 
Urban 48,200 29,500 
Rural-nonfarm 30,500 20.500 
Total 78,700 50,000 


—— ee Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1950 1949 

March 241,174 March 195,690 

First three months 646,727 First three months 533,897 

Notre: During March FHA mortgage insurance under Title II (203) and 

Title VI (603) was written on 29,158 loans covering 29,868 dwelling units in 

l- to 4-family structures. Also during March, 39,058 GI home loans were 

guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these 26,933 loans were secured 
by first mortgages. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 

Veterans Administration 








LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE WRITTEN 
(Under Titles Il, VI and VIII) 











First First 
April Four Months April Four Months 

1950 of 1950 1949 of 1949 
Number of mortgages 181 527 147 501 
Dwelling units 17,318 46,835 9.681 24,837 
Dollar amount $129,423,850 $347,921,574 $71,706,581 $190,168,998 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1950 1949 
March $1,221,644,000 March $ 896,790,000 
First three months 3,248,734,000 First three months 2,469,761,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 














AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 
March 1950 $2.010 March 1949 $1.933 
First three months average 1.996 First three months average 1.927 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
April 194.8 April 196.5 


First four months average 193.4 


First four months average 200.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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APRIL 1950 SETS HIGHEST HOME 
BUILDING RECORD IN HISTORY 


April 1950 was the best homebuild- 
ing month in history with a total of 
more than 126,000 nonfarm units start- 
ed—43 per cent more than April 1949. 
The April total added to the starts in 
January, February, and March brings 
the record for the first one-third of 
1950 to almost 
1949 activity for the same period by 
53 per cent. 

Value of new private residential con- 
struction in April was 62 per cent 
above a year ago and for the first four 
months the value of the construction 
was 50 per cent above 1949. 


CONSUMERS PLAN TO BUY MORE 
NEW HOUSES IN 1950 THAN IN 1949 

Consumer plans to buy new or exist- 
ing housing during 1950 were slightly 
ahead of 1949 consumer plans, accord- 
ing to preliminary findings of the fifth 
annual survey of consumer finances 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The preliminary survey indicates 
more than one million consumers plan 
to buy new houses. 

The number of persons who plan to 
buy new houses was somewhat greater 
for 1950 than 1949 while those plan- 
ning to purchase existing homes ap- 
peared to have declined. 

Demand was estimated to be stronger 
for houses priced below $10,000 with 
little change over 1949 for houses above 
that price range. 


BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS RISE 
REFLECTING INCREASED ACTIVITY 

Wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in February showed an 0.6 per 
cent increase from January—the fourth 
consecutive month in an upward trend 
—reflecting the heavy building activity 
noted above. 

Lumber was up the most, with 
cement and other materials up fraction- 
ally. Plumbing and heating prices were 
reported down slightly, while prepared 
paints and structural steel showed no 
change. 


“ARCHITECT’S ‘NEST ECG’ WOULD 
IMPROVE PUBLIC HOUSING DESIGN” 

An architect employed to design a 
public housing project should have a 
“minimal nest egg” to use “as his 
imagination suggests,” declares Albert 
Mayer, New York City architect. Mr. 
Mayer, speaking before the meeting of 
the National Housing Conference in 
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395,000—surpassing | 


/ 
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New York in April, said that as a 
part of housing authority policy a small 
amount, “say one per cent—in a $5 mil- 
lion project, $50,000” — should be set 
aside to be used by the architect to 
give architectural distinction to public 
housing projects. 


PHA DESIGN CONSULTANTS 
WILL STUDY NEW PROJECTS 

Five architectural consultants ap- 
pointed by PHA soon will begin visit- 
ing from two to five new public hous- 
ing projects each, studying the planning 
and design from the time of approval 
through completion of construction. 
Purpose of the studies is not to change 
decisions already made on the projects 
but to observe and report on planning 
activities for the future guidance of 


\. PHA. Meetings will be held between 


consultants and an_ architectural 
advisory committee to compare project 
design. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART USES 
ALL-GREY DECOR IN MODEL HOUSE 

Ignoring the current fashion of 
brightly colored walls in almost every 
room of a house, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City has selected 
grey throughout for its new model 
“House in the Garden” opened to the 
public May 19. Grey is used in every 
room in the house—on tile floors; on 
the walls; on shelves, drawers, cabinets, 
and table tops in the kitchen; and on 
all paintable surfaces other than wood 
panelling. A grey rug has been used 
in the living room and the uncovered 
portion of the floor is grey tile. The 
house receives its bright splashes of 
color from draperies, pillows, furniture 
upholstery, paintings, and bric-a-brac. 
The Museum’s department of architec- 
ture and design selected grey to pre- 
dominate in all rooms “as a neutral 
scheme against which people should 
HVE. ... 


SEATTLE 608 DOOMED BY HICH 
HEATING COSTS, BAD LOCATION 
High heating costs to the tenants 
and bad location (15 miles from 
Seattle) coupled with a lack of good 
public transportation has doomed to 
foreclosure a Seattle 608 project known 
as Lake Burien Heights. The fore- 
closure, however, will be only about 
the tenth failure of a 608 project out 
of 5500 projects built. The 544-unit 
apartment project, completed in mid- 
1948, has never had more than 486 
units occupied. Although management 
recently cut rentals in an attempt to 
fill it and assumed part of the cost 
of heating the apartments (high be- 
cause of the use of manufactured gas), 
it is not expected to pay off. 






RESIDENTS ARE 
HELPING REPLAN 
BLIGHTED AREA 


Residents of what is known as Chi- 
cago’s Near West Side area—both chil- 
dren and adults—are being given a 
chance to voice their opinions as to 
what needs to be done to rehabilitate 
the area and what should be done in 
planning a new public housing project 
for the neighborhood. The commu- 
nity already has two public housing 
projects and a third has been given 
city council approval. 

A joint advisory committee for 
neighborhood planning set up by the 
Chicago Housing Authority and the 
Near West Side Planning Board in 
April held a mass meeting for residents 
of the area—for which some 300 per- 
sons turned out—to tell them how they 
can submit suggestions for the type of 
new public housing projects they would 
like to have built. 


The committee, made up of resi- 
dents of public housing projects in the 
area, renters and home owners in pri- 
vate dwellings who would undergo re- 
location while the area was being 
cleared, those in the neighborhood who 
might wish to buy their own homes 
and remain in the neighborhood, and 
excess-income families living in the 
area, was established to work with the 
architectural and planning divisions of 
the housing authority. The authority 
in announcing the formation of the 
advisory committee said: “We feel that 
advice from residents on non-technical 
details of construction and building 
lay-out would be most helpful as new 
projects are designed.” 

As a result of the mass meeting eight 
subcommittees, made up of community 
residents, are working with the author- 
ity on such practical matters as inte- 
rior planning of housing—room ar 
rangement and closet storage; planning 
of gardens and play areas; garbage 
disposal, etc. Another subcommittee 
will study the problem of. how to find 
housing for the middle-income fam- 
ilies displaced by the demolition of ex- 
isting buildings. 

Results of the first program of plan- 
ning with people as well as for them 
have been so successful thus far that 
the housing authority is planning to 
initiate a similar program in the area 
where another public housing project 
will be built—an extension to the pres- 
ent Francis Cabrini Homes. 


Catholic Youth Organization mem- 
bers in the first community, including 


(Continued column one, page 208) 
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CONNECTICUT VETS ASSURED OF 
100 PER CENT HOME FINANCING 

Connecticut late in May amended at 
a special session of the legislature its 
state housing law providing loans for 
veterans to insure that after the expira 
tion of combination FHA-VA home 
loans in October, Connecticut veterans 
can still get 100 per cent financing of 
housing through state loans. 

The Connecticut program originally 
called for first mortgage loans by the 
state only on FHA-insured first mort 
gages and VA-guaranteed second mort 
gages. The new amendment permits 
state loans on a VA guarantee of first 
mortgages as well as on second mort- 
gages. 

Under the Housing Act of 1950, com- 
bination FHA-VA guarantees, used in 
the Connecticut state loan program, 
were eliminated. However, FHA-VA 
combination loans already made or now 
being negotiated through the state pro 
gram are not affected by the new legis 
lation, George E. Carr, chairman of the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
pointed out. 


RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE 
REVISES REDEVELOPMENT LAW 


A slum clearance and redevelopment 
act that revises Rhode Island’s 1946 
communities redevelopment law was 
passed by the state legislature and sign- 
ed by Governor John O. Pastore late in 
April. The new law was drafted and 
the old one repealed because of the 
divided opinions handed down by the 
state supreme court last year that left 
in doubt the constitutionality of the 
1946 law (see December 1949 JourNAL, 
page 425). 

The 1950 law is written to authorize 
action by municipalities for the clear- 











RESIDENTS— 
(Continued from page 207) 
youngsters from 10 to 13, have written 
essays and submitted them to the Near 
West Side Planning Board telling what 
they think is wrong with their neigh- 
borhood and what should be done to 
remedy the situation. They called for 
action to clean up the streets and va- 
cant lots and for repainting of build- 
ings, a better garbage disposal and 
collection system, better street lighting, 
repair of roofs, and more garden and 
grass areas. The children asked for 
neighborhood cooperation to make it 
a better place to live. 
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ance and redevelopment of residential 
slums, the rehabilitation of run-down 
residential areas, and the redevelopment 
of arrested blighted areas. The supreme 
court justices differed in their 1949 
opinions as to whether the 1946 law 
properly permitted redevelopment of 
“arrested blighted areas.” The new act 
establishes separate definitions of “slum 
blight areas” and “arrested blighted 
areas” and clearly defines the basis for 
public action as to run-down residential 
areas. 

In drafting the new act, provisions 
to bring it into complete conformity 
with the slum clearance title of the 
Housing Act of 1949 were also added. 

Providence city officials, who are 
particularly interested in the redevelop- 
ment law, have indicated they will have 
the constitutionality of the new law 
tested in an actual court case instead 
of by advisory opinions as was done last 
year. 


NEW YORK OUTLAWS RACE BARS IN 
ALL HOUSING GETTING PUBLIC AID 

Soon to become effective—July 1— 
is New York’s statewide law prohibit- 
ing discrimination and segregation be 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin or ancestry in housing accommo- 
dations receiving state public aid of any 
kind. The law, particularly aimed at 





prohibiting discrimination in urban re- 
development projects, was signed by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey March 31. 
It is the first such comprehensive state 
law to be enacted in the country. 
Although discrimination and segre- 
gation in public housing and limited 
dividend projects has been barred by 
state law since 1939, discrimination in 
redevelopment projects twice was up 
held in the New York courts in the 
case of Stuyvesant Town, the Metro- 
politan Life Company’s 
urban redevelopment project in New 
York City (see September 1949 Jour- 
NAL, page 294 and April 1949 Journat, 
page 114). However, the new law does 


Insurance 


not apply to housing already in exist- 
ence and thus the status of Stuyvesant 
Town will not be changed by it. 

The New York law defines “publicly 
assisted housing accommodations” as 
those that are: 

1—Exempt in whole or in part from 
taxes levied by the state or its political 
subdivisions; 

2—Constructed on land sold below 
cost by the state or its political sub- 
divisions; 

3—Constructed on land acquired or 
assembled through condemnation or 
otherwise by the state or any of its 
political subdivisions; 

4—Acquired, constructed, repaired, 
or maintained with any funds supplied 
by the state or its political subdivisions. 

The law also grants broad powers of 
enforcement, permitting legal action to 
be taken by applicants for housing and 
by interested citizen taxpayers. 





BRIGGS PLUMBING WARE GETS MERIT AWARD 
The American Society of Industrial Engineers this year presented a Merit Award 
to the Briggs Manufacturing Company, Plumbing Ware Division, for excellence in 


engineering and manufacture. 


Top Briggs officials are pictured above receiving the 


award. The ceremony was recorded by television cameras. 
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BELLE ISLE— 


1000 acres of woodlands, beaches, sports fields, 
zoological gardens: said to be the largest and 
finest island park in the nation. Centered in 
the Detroit River, it is easily accessible to 
visitors. 








DETROIT’S 
EDISON INSTITUTE PUBLIC HOUSING— 


and The Detroit Housing Commis- 


a = 
GREENFIELD VILLAGE— sion has under its operation more ey - 
than 13,000 units of housing— , 
permanent and temporary—and Pa it 2 
also has a reservation for 10,000 4A | 
units of low-rent housing to be at , 
built in the first two years of the 


new federal program. 


Detroit’s present public housing 
program includes: 


2 PWA projects—1482 units AUTOMOBILE PLANTS— 


5 low-rent projects—3395 units Detroit is the heart of the automobile in- 

2 “‘deferred’’ low-rent projects dustry and many of the major plants are 
under development — 2440 open for tours: Ford, Dodge, Chrysler, De- 
units Soto, Plymouth, Packard. 

1 war permanent project—200 Pictured above is a view of some of 
units the Ford Motor Company's facilities in 





11 war temporary projects — Dearborn, Michigan. Daily tours are 
Landmarks in America’s industrial, agri- 5130 units made here on a half-hour schedule, leav- 
cultural, and social advance are repro- . ; ing from the Ford “Rotunda” shown in 
duced in a 200-acre ‘visual textbook” 5 Title V temporary projects— the foreground. 


that comprises (1) the Edison Institute 1155 units 


museum pictured above (which spreads 
over 14 acres) ; (2) a ‘‘model’”’ village of bling for redevelopment by pri- 
the mid-1800’s, complete with homes, aa enterprise a 100-acre slum 
schools, mills, shops; (3) a school system site. 

for 300 children, who draw on the mu- 
seum and village for reference materials. 
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The Commission is also assem- 
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SUMMER MEETING OF BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS SET FOR VIRGINIA 

Either Virginia Beach or Norfolk, 
Virginia was scheduled as the meeting 
place for the summer meeting of the 
Board—the former during the South- 
eastern Regional Council's annual con- 
ference on June 8 and 9, should enough 
Board members be able to attend the 
meeting; in Norfolk during August, 
should the first plan fail. Major items 
of business on the agenda for the sum- 
mer session were clarification of the 
status of the Association’s new Re- 
development Committee (see below); 
final action on the request for the es- 
tablishment of a Technical Section of 
NAHO,; change of boundaries for two 
regional councils; planning for the na- 
tional conference in October. 

At the Board’s spring meeting in 
Chicago in April, suggested criteria for 
evaluating applications for the creation 
of Association Sections was reviewed. 
The criteria were drawn up by a Board 
committee headed by Jess Swanson of 
Los Angeles. Result of the discussion 
was a decision to have Board repre- 
sentatives meet with representatives of 
the group proposing a Technical Sec- 
tion in order to clarify for the Board 
what was the objective in this specific 
instance. The meeting was held in 
Buffalo during the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Conference in May and the 
results of the discussion were to be 
brought before the summer meeting of 
the Board. 

At its April meeting, the Board also 
regretfully accepted the resignation of 
the Reverend Don Frank Fenn (see 
page 201). President John I. Robin- 
son was delegated authority to fill this 
Board vacancy with an appointee from 
the Middle Atlantic Region. Clarence 
C. Klein, Administrator, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh, later 
accepted this appointment, which will 
run until the annual conference in 


October. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE NAMED; 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


Miss Geraldine Russell, General 
Manager of Relocation Projects for the 
Chicago Housing Authority, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the 1950 
Management Committee and called the 
first meeting for June 29-30 at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago, Planning man- 
agement sessions for the Association’s 
annual conference in Detroit in Octo- 
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ber will be one of the major topics of 
discussion at the meeting. 

Invited to serve on the committee 
are: 

Ellis Ash, Director of Management, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City; George O'Bryan 
Bailey, Deputy 
Management, Public Housing Administration, 
Washington; D. F. Braner, Executive Director, 
Madison County (Illinois) Housing Authority; 
George R. Genung, Director of Management, 
New York City Housing Authority; George 
R. Hutchinson, Director, Management Divi- 
sion, Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo, 
California; Miss Mary C. Maher, Manager, 
Lakeview Terrace, Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority; B. H. Marshall, Jr., Exec- 
utive Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of Wilmington, North Carolina; Miss Gladdice 
Mayo, Administrative Assistant, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Miami; Alvin Mer- 
min, Manager, McConaughy Terrace and West 
Hills, Housing Authority of the City of New 
Haven; E. M. Ouren, General Housing Mana- 
ger, Housing Authority of the City of Omaha; 
Stephen. S. Plaut, Housing Manager, PHA, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts; Miss Ruth- 
mary Price, Management Supervisor, Housing 
Authority of the City of Corpus Christi; O. F. 
Rankin, Manager, Housing Authority of the 
City of Bremerton; Mrs. Beatrice G. Rosahn, 
New Britain, Connecticut; Mrs. Frances Salt- 
man, Superintendent of Applications, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Johnny T. Smith, General Housing Manager, 
Housing Authority of the City of Galveston; 
and Alfred L. Tronzo, Deputy Administrator, 
Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh. 


Assistant Commissioner for 


MAINTENANCE COMMITTEE 
ADDS NEW MEMBERS 


New appointees to the Maintenance 
Committee (see April JourRNAL, page 
135) are J. Fletcher Lankton, Archi- 
tect, Peoria, Illinois; Harry Ingram, 
Construction Superintendent, and W1l- 
liam Schlenke, Technical Director, 
both of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh; Robert Tifft, Tech- 
nical Director, and Frank Whalen, 
Chief of Maintenance Operation, both 
of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 





thority; F. G. Turner, |r., Superin- 
tendent of Maintenance, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Raleigh; and 
Samuel Null, Superintendent of Main- 
tenance, Memphis Housing Authority. 





REDEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


Redevelopment Committee members, 
meeting in May in Washington, dis- 
cussed projects to be undertaken by 
the committee, suggested special pub- 
lications for the Redevelopment In- 


formation Service, and commended 
the services rendered by RIS to date. 
The committee also decided to act, 
subject to approval of the Board of 
Governors, as a clearing house for 
local agency officials in suggesting 
improved administrative procedures in 
the slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

During a session with Nathaniel S. 
Keith, director of the slum clearance 
division, and his branch chiefs to dis- 
cuss administrative procedures, the 
committee pointed out that the num- 
ber of approvals by local governing 
bodies required by present regulations 
involved too much time on the part of 
local redevelopment and city officials 
and served no real purpose. 

Richard H. Oberreich. Executive 
Secretary, Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission, was named chairman of 
a special subcommittee to study and 
recommend on methods of financing 
private redevelopment. 

Richard L. Steiner, Director, Balti- 
more Redevelopment Commission, 
heads the Redevelopment Committee. 
Other members of the committee are: 

R. L. Alexander, Attorney, The Nashville 
Housing Authority; Frederick T. Aschman, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
County of Cook, Illinois; Ira Bach, Executive 
Director, Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion; Gerald B. Cleary, Executive Director, St. 
Louis Housing Authority; Lawrence M. Cox, 
Executive Director, Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority; Louzs Danzig, Execu- 
tive Drrector, Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark; Ray O. Edwards, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of Jacksonville; /. 








HELP WANTED — 
in evaluating housing movies, slides 


A subcommittee of NAHO’s Public Relations Committee is at work 
evaluating all housing movies and slides currently in use across the 
country. Any NAHO member who would like to review the subcom- 
mittee’s list of movies and slides for the purpose of either adding to it 
or expressing an opinion as to the effectiveness of the material listed can 
apply to the subcommittee chairman, Daniel J. Ransohoff, Assistant 
General Housing Manager, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
595 Armory Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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authority. 


1414 Electric Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


HOW TO GET YOUR HOUSING SURVEY 


@ COMPLETED, and 
@ ACCEPTED by your Regional Economist! 


A number of cities have called us in, and are happy with 
the job we did for them. We can do the same for your 


Wire, write or phone 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc. 


321 Plymouth Ct. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
2-8457 WAbash 2-7604 


1734 Candler Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ca. 
Main 4673 








A. Fowler, Executive Director, Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority; Gerald Gimre, Executive Di- 
rector and Secretary, Nashville Housing Au- 
thority; James E. Lash, Director, San Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment Agency; Mr. Oberreich 
Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee; 
John P. Robin, Executive Director, Urban Re- 
development Authority of Pittsburgh; R. G. 
Scurry, Attorney, Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas; Robert D. Sipprell, Executive 
Director, Buffalo Municipal Housing Author 
ity; James L. Stephenson, Executive Director 
and Secretary, Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas; James H. Therrell, Executive Di 
rector, The Housing Authority of the City of 
Atlanta; David M. Walker, Executive Di- 
rector, Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia; Louzs Wetmore, Executive Di- 
rector, Providence Redevelopment Agéncy; and 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Executive Director, Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. 





NORTH CENTRAL 
Elects 1950-1951 Officers: 
Amends Regional Bylaws 

Stanley J. Wojcik, Director-Secretary, 
Hamtramck (Michigan) Housing 
Commission, was named president of 
the North Central Regional Council 
at its annual meeting May 8 and 9 in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Wojcik succeeds 
Kenneth E. Parmelee, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Housing Authortiy of the 
City of Gary, Indiana. 

More than 200 members attended 


the two-day meeting, held at the Pfis- 
ter Hotel. 


Other officers elected for the 1950- 
1951 year are Edward M. Ouren, Gen- 
eral Housing Manager, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Omaha, first 
vice-president; James S. Johnson, Jr., 
Executive Director, Alexander County 
(Illinois) Housing Authority, second 
(Continued column one, page 215) 
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NAHO NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 


Members of the Association’s 1950 
Nominating Committee will meet Au- 
gust 7 at NAHO headquarters in Chi- 
cago to draw up the slate for the 1950- 
51 officers of the Association. Joseph 
A. Fowler, Executive Director of the 
Memphis Housing Authority, was 
named chairman of the committee by 
the Board of Governors at its April 
meeting. Serving with him are repre- 
sentatives of each of the seven Regional 
Councils of NAHO, as follows: 

New England—Charles S. Graham, 
Executive Director, Housing Author 
ity of New Britain, Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic—/ohn MacGathan, 
Executive Director, Municipal Housing 
Authority of the City of Schenectady 

North Central—Stanley Wojcik, Di 


rector-Secretary, Hamtramck ( Michi- 
gan) Housing Commission 


Southeastern—H. W. Blandford, Ex 
ecutive Director, Newport News (Vir 
ginia) Redevelopment and Housing 
“Authority 

Southwest—Finley Vinson, Director 
of Slum Clearance and Development, 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock, Arkansas 


Pacific Southwest—Hugo Allardt, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City and County of Fresno 


Pacific Northwest—Howard Kindley, 
Project Manager, Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon 


Positions Open 
Positions open for election this year 
are those of president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, six mem- 
berships on the Board of Governors for 
three-year terms, and one membership 

on the Board for one year. 
Nominations for three-year terms 


will be made to fill the expiring Board 
memberships of: 

Edward Adams, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the Town of 
Wethersheld, Connecticut. 

Harald Bergerson, Executive Direc 
tor, Housing Authority of the City of 
Tacoma. 

Ernest ]. Bohn, Director, Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Floyd S. Ratchford, Executive Direc 
tor, Housing Authority of Portland. 

R. Redding Stevenson, Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock. 

Al Thomas, Manager, Delaney Com 
munity, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Gary, Indiana. 

Nominations for a one-year term, 
now filled by Clarence C. Klein, Ad 
ministrator, Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh, also will be made. 


Under the Association's constitution, 
the Nominating Committee must meet 
between August 2 and August 12—not 
more than 75 days and not less than 
65 days before the annual meeting, 
opening this year October 16. Before 
the time of the Nominating Commit- 
tee’s meeting, regional representatives 
on the committee may receive recom- 
mendations for nominees from the 
members of their respective regions. 

Results of the Nominating Com- 
mittee’s action will be announced to 
the full active membership of the 
Association between September 11 and 
September 20. If only one nomination 
is made by the Committee for each 
vacancy and there are no additional 
nominees placed on the ballot through 
petition from the general membership 
by September 16, the slate made up by 
the Committee will be declared elected 
at the annual meeting. 
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SOUTH PORTLAND TENANT GROUPS 
ENCOURAGED TO RUN COUNCILS 


Encouraging tenant councils to con- 
duct their own affairs with a minimum 
of assistance from the authority staff 
has been the goal of the South Port- 
land, Maine, housing authority. 

To this end, the authority recently 
held a series of three training confer- 
ences for council members to assist 
them in learning to (1) secure a repre- 
sentative and qualified slate of candi- 
dates for council office; (2) secure the 
interest and backing of the whole tenant 
group; and (3) guide the activities of 
new councils. 

First of the three meetings, held 
shortly before the time for annual elec- 
tion of officers for the tenant councils, 
outlined the duties, 
organization, and functions of the 
nominating committee. 

How to conduct a meeting, the 
agenda for meetings, and successful 
methods that tenant associations can 
use to get residents of projects to take 
part in the tenant’ groups were dis- 
cussed during the second session. 

Members of new tenant councils met 
for the third of the series. A model 
council meeting, the efficient conduct of 
a council meeting, and the duties and 
responsibilities of individual council 
members and committees were outlined 
for the group. Detailed information 
was given the tenant council members 
on the duties and responsibilities of the 
council treasurer, the council financial 
policy, and the accounting regulations 
and procedures of the authority. The 
scheduling and conduct of activities by 
the group in the community building, 
together with the care and protection 
of the building and its facilities, were 
explained and other problems concern- 
ing the councils and the authority were 
discussed. 

“Although these conferences did not 
achieve complete success,” the authority 
reports, “the elections were conducted 
more efficiently and with better partici- 
pation and the councils give evidence 
of a better understanding of their duties 
and responsibilities as well as an ap- 
preciation of the requirements of man- 
agement. As a result of the first confer- 
ences on duties and responsibilities of 
the nominating committee, it is felt 
that the best [qualified] tenants have 
become interested.” 


responsibilities, 
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TENANT ORGANIZATIONS ASSISTED, CONTROLLED 


BALTIMORE STUDIES WAYS TO 
STIMULATE TENANT ACTIVITIES 


To stimulate the fullest interest pos- 
sible in existing tenant organizations 
and to encourage the formation of new 
ones at projects where there are none, 
the management division of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City has ap- 
pointed a special committee on tenant 
organizations. Six project managers are 
on the committee that is studying and 
developing a specific policy statement 
on tenant organizations. 

Tenant groups can serve as social 
outlets for project residents, as liaison 
agents between the families and the 
project management, and as welfare 
units to assist families needing help, 
as well as in other capacities, the man- 
agement division points out. 


NEW ORLEANS POLICE, LHA SET UP 
CLUB PROGRAM FOR DELINQUENTS 

Preventive medicine as well as a pos- 
sible cure have been prescribed by the 
New Orleans police department, which 
plans to work with the housing author- 
ity in setting up a club program in New 
Orleans’ low-rent projects for teenagers 
who need guidance during their out-of- 
school hours. The police department 
and the housing authority are setting 
up the program for juvenile delinquents 
who need rehabilitation and redirection 
in their activities. Parents and adult 
leaders in the projects are being called 
upon to assist in the program and will 
be trained to direct the activities of the 
clubs. 


NEW YORK BANS GRIEVANCES FROM 
MULTI-PROJECT TENANT COUNCILS 


Tenant organizations purporting to 
represent residents in all or several 
projects operated by the New York 
City Housing Authority are no longer 
permitted to present grievances and 
problems to the authority’s director, 
commissioners, or project managers. 
That is the recent decision of the New 
York housing authority, made primarily 
because of the “administrative problem 
o: handling an increasing number of 
requests for meetings with the increas- 
ing number of tenants’ groups,” ac- 
cording to Thomas F. Farrell, chair- 
man of the authority. 

Individual tenants or any group of 
tenants from a single project may meet 
with their housing managers to make 

















known their needs and grievances. But, 
Mr. Farrell said, “we never have recog- 
nized any one tenant group as exclu- 
sive representative of all tenants.” He 
explained that problems concerning 
tenants vary from project to project. 
Further, he said, the authority manage- 
ment policy is administered on a de- 
centralized basis to meet the problems 
that a growing and varied program pre- 
sents and it is logical for tenant meet- 
ings with management to be handled 
on the same decentralized basis. 


The New York Herald Tribune, 
commenting editorially on the author- 
ity’s new policy, termed it “sound” and 
“courageous” and pointed out that the 
growing number of people living in 
housing projects in New York has the 
“makings of a new body of pressure 
concerned with self-advancement.” “As 
matters stand, the welding of assorted 
tenant pressures is only an uncomfort- 
able possibility . . . But people do have 
a way of organizing into pressure 
groups and any government is sensitive 
to pressure.” The authority’s policy, the 
Herald Tribune said, “makes good 
sense” both as to decentralization and 
by way of avoiding pressures. 


LEASED SPACE INCOME CAN BOOST 
SEATTLE TENANT ACTIVITY FUNDS 

Funds for community activities may 
be supplemented by the income received 
from the leasing of space in community 
buildings of low-rent projects for coin- 
operated vending or washing machines, 
according to a recently established 
policy of the Seattle housing authority. 
The income from the leasing of such 
spaces can be credited to community 
activities upon the recommendation of 
project managers. 


The policy of the authority permits 
leasing space in community buildings 
for coin-operated machines such as those 
used for soft drinks, candy, etc., and 
washing machines (1) if the installa- 
tion of the machines provides a service 
to the residents of the project or the 
users of the community space; (2) if 
the machines do not interfere with reg- 
ularly scheduled community activities; 
and (3) after competitive bidding in 
the case of federally owned war housing 
projects. Competitive bidding is not re- 
quired for low-rent projects. 
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Vallejo’s Supply Buying and Control System Outlined 


An authority’s choice of purchasing 
forms and records will depend on the 
way it sets up the rest of its supply 
program: purchasing procedures can't 
be sensibly discussed without touching 
on the requisition that precedes the 
purchase, and on the receipt, storage, 
and issue of the goods purchased— 
those related activities all determine the 
content of a system of purchasing forms 
and records. In turn, the over-all or- 
ganization of a supply operation de- 
pends on the nature of an authority’s 
administrative problem in general— 
what kind of an authority is involved, 
under what circumstances it was or- 
ganized, and for what purpose. 


So let’s start there. The procedures 
we'll discuss—those of the Vallejo Au- 
thority—were developed for an opera- 
tion devoted entirely to war housing, 
which requires more maintenance and 
more maintenance supplies than _per- 
manent structures do. Our authority 
operates several geographically sepa- 
rated projects, a corporation yard where 
the central stores warehouse is located, 
and a central office, containing the of- 
fices of the executive director, the di- 
rector of management, and the director 
of finance and accounts. Information 
concerning supply matters must be 
passed between widely detached parts 
of the organization and records must 
be kept at the places where they are 
needed most. Since the supply busi- 
ness of this authority comes to about 
$200,000 a year, the flow of papers is 
large. 


The Goals 

In setting up its supply program, 
the authority wished to provide a close 
budgetary control over expenditures, 
accurate stock records, and ready acces- 
sibility of stock on hand. In addition, 
federal, legal, and regulatory require- 
ments concerning financial and _pur- 
chasing records had to be met. And all 
of this with a minimum of costly 
paper work. 


Centralization of supply activity was 
the means employed to achieve these 
ends. Centralization led to: (1) stand- 
ardization of supplies and materials 
ordered, with corresponding reduction 
of inventories; (2) reduction in the 
number of separate purchases and an 
increase in the size of the orders, re- 
sulting in quantity discounts; (3) the 
development of a group of specialists 
with expert knowledge of market con- 
ditions, new products and services, and 
interchangeability of mechanical parts; 
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JAMES D. RICHARDSON 
Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo 


and (4) the standardization of main- 
tenance methods through control over 
materials used. 

Centralization of supply activity im 
plies, among other things, that you have 
a central purchasing department and a 
central storehouse. But the need for 
supplies is not centralized—it exists 
wherever work is carried on. That 
leads us into the problem of requisi- 
tions, 

A requisition is the means by which 
the operating supervisor makes known 
his need for supplies. It starts the 
machinery turning—and after a few 
turns, a purchase order may come out 


of the hopper. 


Routine Requisition 

But not always. The routine supply 
situation involves a requisition, backed 
by a budgeted allocation of funds, for 
supplies in stock in central stores. 

But there are two exceptions to the 
routine situation. One case arises when 
the requisition is in excess of budgeted 
allocations. In that case, of course, a 
high-level decision must be made. 


And suppose the stock isn’t on hand. 
Then you get into purchasing, the sec- 
ond of our two exceptions to the nor- 
mal supply situation. Purchasing on 
direct requisition should always be an 
exception: requisitions call for dribs 
and drabs but purchasing should take 
advantage of quantity discounts and the 
actual work of making a purchase costs 
a certain amount, whether you buy a 
truck load or just a single can of cleans- 
ing powder. 

But we'll get into purchasing later 
on. First, let’s follow a routine requisi- 
tion—a request for items on hand in 
central stores stock, for which budget 
allocation has been made. 

Who can make this requisition? 
We limit the privilege to housing 
managers, division chiefs, and the cen- 
tral storekeeper, believing that for firm 
control of supply, requisitions should 
originate from as few points as is prac- 
tical. Let’s say the requisition we're 
going to follow around is issued by a 
housing manager who needs some ma- 
terials to supply the crew that cleans 
vacated units. 


There is a printed form for him to 
use—not because it looks nice and of- 
ficial but because there’s certain infor- 


mation we want from him—a memo- 
randum might leave out some of it but 
the form serves as a reminder to him to 
supply full details. So he makes up a 
“requisition for supplies from central 
stores.” He keeps a copy and sends 
the original and one copy to the di- 
vision of finance and accounts. 


Inventory Record 

In the division of finance and ac 
counts we have a series of visible 
fling cards that constitute a perpetual 
running inventory of the stock on 
hand in central stores. There is a 
separate card for cach of 2000 items, 
with the name, description, and bin 
number on the visible tab and the 
price of each purchase listed with each 
addition to stock. The cards are 
grouped in classes, with all plumbing 
supplies, say, in one place. 

So if there’s stock on hand, it’s a 
simple matter for the inventory control 
clerk to find out how much money is 
involved in the total requisition and 
check the budget to see whether we 
allowed for the disbursement of the 
requested material. 

In this case, we have the stock and 
we have the money. We know we 
have the stock, because our inventory 
control cards show it; since they also 
show unit price, the clerk can extend 
the requisition and determine the 
total money involved. The requisi- 
tion, as made by the manager, shows 
the numbers of the accounts to be 
charged, so the clerk can commit the 
necessary funds, by account numbers, 
in a budget register maintained for the 
nianager’s project. The clerk enters on 
the requisition the bin number of each 
item. And with this information 
added to it, the requisition is forward 
ed to central stores. 


Storage System 

Let’s peek into central stores a min 
ute. Here we see a stock consisting 
largely of standardized items used 
throughout the authority. Stock lev- 
els have been established and re-order 
points designated, so the central store 
keeper will know when to requisition, 
by the same procedure we've been 
going through, in order to fill out his 
Stoc k. 

His warehouse is arranged in bins, 
except for the bulk goods in drums 
and so on. Each bin is labelled with 
nomenclature, stock levels, re-order 
points, and the bin number. 

This bin number is important. It 
also appears on the inventory control 
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cards, remember. It is placed on every 
supply document relating to stock. 
Now, with name, description, and /o- 
cation of each item received or issued 
being constantly checked, we've min- 
imized errors in crediting receipts and 
disbursements to the wrong inventory 
control card. 

Further, it ought not take the store- 
keeper long to find the items requisi- 
tioned. When assembled, the items 
are listed on a disbursement ticket, a 
copy of which accompanies the items 
as a shipping document when they are 
taken out to the manager who asked 
for them. 

Another copy of the disbursement 
ticket goes back to the inventory con- 
trol clerk. From this document, stock 
records are posted. Bin numbers again 
serve as identification. Note that post- 
ing is not done in advance of disburse- 
ment —the transaction posted to the 
inventory control cards is not what, 
according to the requisition, should 
have happened—it is what actually did 
happen. Maybe the storekeeper made 
a substitution, after phoning the man- 
ager to see if it would be all right— 
the inventory control clerk will not be 
confused by the change. 

Purchasing 

But let’s go back. Suppose, when 
the requisition got to inventory control, 
we found no stock on hand. This in- 
volves us in the exception we spoke 
of before and requires a different pro- 
cedure, up to a point. First of all 
there’s no need to check the budget, 
since the goods we buy will be assets 
until disbursed to the requisitioning 
manager. Besides, we don't know 
what the goods will cost until we get 
quotes. 

When there’s no stock on hand, the 
inventory control clerk, without posting 
anything to the cards, makes up a 
request to purchase and sends it to the 
purchasing agent. The central store- 
keeper gets a copy of the request to 
purchase and a copy of the original 
requisition, so he knows what's going 
on. 

And only now, after all those pre- 
ceding steps, do we come to the actual 
purchase. 

Quotations 

What happens next depends on the 
size of the request to purchase. If 
the order is for $200 or less, at least 
three local merchants are called by tele- 
phone and asked to quote prices. The 
results of these calls are noted on an 
informal quote work sheet, with what- 
ever collateral information has been 
obtained, including recommended sub- 
stitutes, probable delivery date, and so 
forth. 

If the order is over $200 but not 
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over $1500, the same procedure is fol- 
lowed but, in addition, written con- 
firmations of telephone quotes are ob- 
tained from at least three vendors. 

The purchase is made at the lowest 
quote as a matter of course; if there 
are any specific reasons for passing over 
the lowest quote, the case is referred 
to the director of management. 

As soon as a quote has been accepted, 
the purchasing agent writes a purchase 
order and forwards it to the vendor, 
with a copy to the division of finance 
and accounts and one for the central 
storekeeper. A formal history of ef- 
forts to obtain quotes is also prepared 
at this time to supplement the informal 
quote work sheet and any written con- 
firmations. This history is attached to 
the purchasing agent’s copy of the pur- 
chase order, permanently recording the 
name of each vendor invited to quote, 
his prices, delivery conditions, and so 
forth. It justifies the purchase order 
to which attached. 


Bidding 

The procedure for purchases (or 
contracts for services) that exceed the 
$1500 limitation is entirely different. 
Such large purchases are a commission 
matter. Written invitations to bid go 
out in the name of the executive direc- 
tor, giving details of our specification 
and requirements and requesting a 
sealed bid in reply. The time and place 
of bid opening, stated in the invitation, 
corresponds to a formal meeting of the 
commission. The commission makes a 
formal resolution of award. 

A large contract for goods or serv- 
ices is different from a small purchase 
of standard items because special skills 
are needed to judge the acceptability of 
the contractor’s performance. So these 
contracts are not handled by the pur- 
chasing agent at this stage. Instead, 
the work is distributed to make use 
of technical skills available elsewhere 
in the authority. 

The supervisor of property and pro- 
curement handles the routine for large 
bids to purchase property—the super- 
visor of maintenance does the job when 
the contract is for repair or mainte- 
nance of equipment. A contract will 
already have been signed by the time 
the purchasing agent is advised to 
write a purchase order. 

The requisition that we've been fol- 
lowing around, though, is small enough 
to be filled on telephone quotes. No 
problem there—but once the purchase 
order is written, we've got to tell the 
vendor where to deliver. 

For this purpose the central stores 
warehouse doubles as a central receiv- 
ing station. All purchased goods ar- 
rive at this one point. 





So we go down to central stores 
again to watch the goods we've ordered 
come in. The storekeeper inspects and 
tallies the merchandise as delivered, 
writing his findings on a receiving and 
inspection report. 

A copy of this report goes to the 
inventory control clerk and is posted 
to the records as an addition to stock. 


But the goods have not yet been 
disbursed. Furthermore, they can’t be 
disbursed yet—you'll recall we never 
checked the budget to see if we could 
afford to let the manager have these 
items. 


Budget Checked 

We do so now. The storekeeper, 
along with his receiving and inspection 
report, sends to the inventory control 
clerk a supplemental requisition, con- 
taining the information on the original 
requisition relating to the items pur- 
chased. With this supplemental req- 
uisition in hand, priced, the inventory 
control clerk can check the budget. 
Then, appropriately marked, the sup- 
plemental requisition can go back down 
to the storekeeper, who will write a 
disbursement ticket and issue the 
goods. 

You can see why we have a supple- 
mental requisition: in all cases, whether 
disbursement is from stock on hand 
or from special purchase, stock is dis- 
bursed against only one kind of docu 
ment—a requisition approved by in- 
ventory control; inventory control rec 
ords are affected by only two kinds 
of documents—disbursement tickets, to 
indicate disbursements from stock, and 
receiving and inspection reports, to in- 
dicate accessions to stock. The funda 
mental simplicity of this procedure 
makes for accurate records. 


Accuracy 

And that’s what we're after here— 
accurate records. We started, you'll 
recollect, with a discussion of purchas 
ing records. 
purchasing records must be made to 
tie in with all other supply records to 
give, in final effect, a complete, accu- 
rate, and up-to-date account of every 
supply transaction. Supplies are money 
—not only at the time of purchase but 
as long as they’re in stock in central 
stores. Even after that, it’s essential 
to control the actual use to which sup 
plies are put by operating heads. 


You can see now how 


Fundamental to this control is ac- 
curate knowledge of who got what, 
and when, and how much of it—and 
this information is available from a 
good set of supply records. It takes 
a lot of money to run such a system 
of supply bookkeeping—but we think 
ours pays for itself every day. 
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Now is the time to replace lost and mis- 
placed silleock wheels. Outside sillcocks 
are absolutely necessary in establishing 
and maintaining beautiful outside sur- 
roundings. Give your project residents the 
opportunity to have nice, well kept yards. 
ELANO silleock wheels are cast brass— 
broached to fit YOUR stems. 
able: Stems to replace those damaged by 
use of pliers. Made as per your sample. 
Send samples to us—quotations by return 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS— (Continued from page 211) 


vice-president; Thomas Bunsa, Re- 
gional Economist, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Chicago, secretary; and 
Elmer Jolly, Executive Director, Peoria 
Housing Authority, treasurer. 

Elected to the Regional Board of 
Directors for two-year terms are M. 
Carle Bacon, Management Superintend- 
ent, Akron Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority; Gerald B. Cleary, Executive 
Director, St. Louis Housing Author- 
ity; Mark K. Herley, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Detroit Housing Commission; 
James H. Inglis, Information Special- 
ist, Public Housing Administration, 
Detroit field office; Ira Karon, Execu- 
tive Director, Housing and Redevel- 
opment Authority of the City of St. 
Paul; Paul R. McCauley, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of Kansas 
City; Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee; Max M. Swan, 
General Housing Manager, Housing 
Authority of the City of Lincoln; Rus- 
sell C. Taylor, Executive Director, Co- 
lumbus Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority; and Charles W. White, Com- 
missioner, Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 


One-year board memberships were 
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filled by Ira J. Bach, Executive Direc- 
tor, Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion; Charles Brant, Technical Assist- 
ant, Dayton Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority; Brice Martin, Assistant to the 
Director, Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Chicago field office. 

Also at the business meeting on May 
9, an amendment to the council’s by- 
laws was adopted, authorizing a $10 
annual regional membership fee for 
each local housing authority in the 
council area. A vote on the city for 
the 1951 conference resulted in Chi- 
cago’s being named, with dates to be 
announced later. 


SOUTHWEST 
Maintenance, Management Committees 
Issue Two New Technical Booklets 

Two of the Southwest Regional 
Council’s committees this spring re- 
leased major reports: (1) Shop Talk, 
published twice a year by the regional 
management committee and (2) Con- 
struction and Equipment Do's and 
Dont's for Low-Rent Housing Projects, 
issued by the combined regional main- 
tenance and management committees. 

Shop Talk is used as a medium for 
the evaluation and improvement of 
management standards and _ practices 


Do you realize that 
one leaky faucet can 
waste 788,000 gals. 
of water a year? Think what this 
means to the water shortage and to j 
the increase of water bills! 

Don’t waste water. Put in your leaky 
faucets a new “Good” Neoprene con- 
cave-cushion washer, bonnet packing, the top 














washer and the _ bibb 
screw. Then your faucet 
will be better than when 
new. 

“Good” Neoprene wash- 
ers are guaranteed to 
shut tighter and last 
longer. 


GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 
191-197 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N.Y. 





“Good” Neoprene 





concave Washers 


throughout the region, with members 
contributing the articles. Such sub 
jects as rental charges for unemployed 
tenants, project newspapers, means of 
keeping applications for housing up to 
date, utility surcharges, water and gas 
main leaks, etc., are discussed by man- 
agement personnel in the new issue of 
the bulletin. Ruthmary Price, Housing 
Authority of the City of Corpus Christi, 
and Margaret Cone, Housing Author 
ity of the City of Dallas, are co-chair- 
men of the committee issuing the book- 
let. 


Do’s and dont’s of site selection, de- 
velopment, landscaping, exterior equip- 
ment, structures, interiors, painting, 
etc., in relation to the construction of 
new low-rent projects in the area are 
listed in the second booklet. Main- 
tenance and management personnel in 
the region pooled their experiences, 
ideas, and opinions in writing the book- 
let. W. R. Johnson, Management Su- 
perintendent, Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas, and Vic Pichard, Project 
Manager, Housing Authority of the 
City of Galveston, are co-chairmen of 
the maintenance committee, which co- 
operated with Miss Price and Miss 
Cone in preparing the publication. 
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HOME BUILDERS MANUAL FOR LAND 
DEVELOPMENT. 1950. 156 pp., illus. $2.50. 
National Association of Home Builders, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Sixteen years of public housing develop 
ment in the United States apparently has in 
fluenced the thinking of the private houser. 
The former real estate speculator has become 
a professional land developer. 


In spite of many weaknesses that should 
make public agencies and housing authorities 
use it with caution, The Manual of Land 
Development is generally a good technical job 
and definitely an advance in the field of land 
planning for private profit. However, in such 
sections as “Good Environment Is Important 
Sales Factor,” the Manual does not, in my 
opinion, conform to good democratic social 
planning in the following advice: 


. . the wise operator will resist the temp- 
tation for a quick sale by using discrimina- 
tion in the selection of his buyers in order to 
insure, in so far as possible, that families who 
are forming a new neighborhood belong to 
compatible racial and social groups.” 

The Manual consists of land planning arti- 
cles that have appeared in the NAHB 
monthly publication NAHB Correlator. 

A check list of site selection points, in 
Chapter 1, is particularly worth notice, as are 
chapters on road design, use of cul-de-sacs, 
lot planning, location and grouping of de- 
tached homes, thoroughfare frontage, com 
munity shopping and _ recreation facilities. 
Throughout, the data vary from the trite and 
elementary—but too often overlooked—facts 
to some of the more complicated considerations 
of site selection and project planning. 

The Manual would be most useful to the 
new authority that plans to develop projects 
between 100 and 200 units. Most of the 
technical problems discussed are pointed to- 
ward a 150-home development, the average 
size private development nowadays. 

The engineering information on water and 
sewer systems, strect grading, pavements, etc., 
is good, sound stuff. Authorities should not 
buy the Manual for this alone; they will get 
specific local data of this kind from their own 
architects and engineers. I should like to have 
seen in the Manual more thorough considera- 
tion of over-all development and community 
planning and the relation of housing develop 
ments to public facilities other than sewers and 
water supply. But perhaps the Correlator will 
carry, during the coming year, articles of this 
nature, which in the future can be added to a 
fuller and more comprehensive manual. 


From a public relations point of view, in- 
terchange of such technical documents as the 
Manual between public and private housers 
should be helpful in fusing the best thinking 
of both groups into better over-all national 
development. 


A simple 6- x 9-inch publication with a 
ring binder, the 156-page manual should be 
easy to study on desk or drafting board. 


JOHN G. VAUGHAN, JR. 
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THE NEW REGIONAL PATTERN, by 
Ludwig Hilberseimer. 1949. 197 pp. $5.50. 
Paul Theobald and Company, 5 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A scheme for regional planning envision- 
ing a society of rural and city dwellers that 
will not depend for its living on either agri- 
culture or industry alone is explained in this 
book by Professor Hilberseimer of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. He proposes 
that each region—which he describes as a 
natural organ and not a man-made territory 
—be surveyed for its varying resources and 
that the combination of agriculture and in- 
dustry that will best answer its needs be 
determined. He suggests how regional plan- 
ning can avoid depleted forests, eroded soil, 
uprooted farmers, and unemployed workers. 
Under his proposals, rivers and waterways 
would be fully used, cities would spread out 
to form a series of self-sufficient units foster- 
ing both industry and agriculture. The book 
sets out to prove that his scheme will not 
only make regional planning possible but also 
sound and imperative. 


CPA SYMPOSIUM 1—DEBUNK: A CRITI- 
CAL REVIEW OF ACCEPTED PLAN- 
NING PRINCIPLES. 1949. 32 pp. 35 cents. 
Littauer Center, Harvard University. Avail- 
able from Council for Planning Action, 77 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Council for Planning Action, made 
up of students and faculty in the planning 
departments of Harvard and MIT as well 
as planners practicing in the Boston area, in 
1949 held a symposium to “debunk” ac- 
cepted planning principles and this booklet 
is a collection of the principal talks. The 
“debunking” took the form in many cases 
of rather cryptic remarks that appear to need 
debunking in order to succeed in debuaking. 
Such widely known architects and planning 
theorists as Hans Blumenfeld, Joseph Hud- 
nut, Catherine Bauer, and Jose Sert partici 
pated in the symposium. Regional and local 
environment planning principles were dis- 
cussed in two separate sessions of the sym- 
posium. 


PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES, by 
Richard W. E. Perrin. 1949. 6 pp. ditto, 
charts. Housing Authority of the City of 
Milwaukee, 844 North Market Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Perrin, executive director of the Mil- 
waukee authority, recently made a study of 
payments in lieu of taxes on the authority's 
various projects and found that the families 
living in them actually pay more into the 
city treasury by their payments in lieu of 
taxes than they were able to pay through 
the real estate taxes of their former land- 
lords. The office of the tax commissioner in 
Milwaukee made the calculations on the real 
estate taxes and PILOT. Mr. Perrin sums up 
the findings in this statement. 


RED HOOK HOUSES—A STUDY OF A 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT OVER A 
TEN-YEAR PERIOD, by Muriel E. Gilman. 
1949. 129 pp. typed, charts. Available on 
loan from Mrs. Muriel Gilman, 20 Stuy- 
vesant Oval, New York 9, New York. 

Mrs. Gilman wrote her study on Red Hook 
Houses as a master’s thesis after working in 
the project and interviewing many of the 
tenants. Besides covering the historical back- 
ground of the area and the project, she gives 
in detail the physical layout of the units and 
the project. 

The changes in the life of the people are 
noted and tenant and management relations 
are discussed favorably—but Mrs. Gilman’s 
general conclusions from the study are that 
the Red Hook area has not benefitted to any 
marked degree socially or economically, from 
the presence of the project. 


WOOD STUDY KIT. 54 specimens of com- 
mercial species of wood, a knife, a 10-power 
hand lens, plus an 84-page illustrated manual. 
$8.50. Timber Engineering Company, 1319 
18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A kit for anyone curious about wood— 
designed to bridge the gap between not- 
quite-satisfactory reading and highly im- 
possible trips to the forests. 

Each of the 54 wood specimens is % x 
2% by 5 inches in size. A wood carving 
knife and a Teco 10-power hand lens is 
included in the kit for closer examination of 
the individual wood pieces. Directions for 
identifying the specimens are contained in 
the accompanying illustrated manual, which 
also describes the uses and properties of each 


spec ies. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HOUSING 
OF MINORITIES. April 1950. 46 pp. mimeo. 
Racial Relations Service, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Normandy Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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DILLON S. MYER, 

commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority from July, 1946 to November, 1947, 
has recently been named Commissioner of 
the Bureau on Indian Affairs. 

On resigning from FPHA, Mr. Myer became 
president of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, a State Department subsidiary agency 
that conducts health and sanitation programs 
in Latin American countries. Prior to his 
FPHA service, Mr. Myer was the director of 
the War Relocation Authority, responsible for 
resettling some 110,000 persons of Japanese 
ancestry who were evacuated early in 1942 
from ther homes in Pacific Coast military 
zones and transferred to relocation centers. 
Earlier, Mr. Myer performed eight years of 
federal service in various agricultural programs. 

During the I4 months that Mr. Myer 
worked in the housing field, he took the 
leadership in combatting some of the worst 
attacks that the public housing program had 
encountered up to that date, stemming prin 
cipally from the Congress. 


JOSEPH P. TUFTS 

has joined the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as chief, relocation 
section, relocation and redevelopment branch. 
He left a private home show business in 
Denver to go to Washington. He had been 
with HHFA’s predecessor agency, the National 
Housing Agency, and the Office of the Housing 
Expediter from, 1943 to 1947. On resigning 
from the OHE in 1947, he went to Dallas 
with The Texas Housing Company, a pre 
fabricated housing manufacturer. Before the 
war, he was for ten years with the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. 


FINLEY VINSON 

as.of June | became the director of slum 
clearance and development for the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock, Arkansas: 
scene of @ recent housing referendum victory 
(see page 190). The authority has an exist 
ing program of 250 units and approval of 
an additional 1000 units in the next two years; 
also an approved loan and grant under the 
Title I redevelopment program. Earlier in the 
year, Mr. Vinson resigned as director of the 
Fort Worth field office of the Public Housing 
Administration to become the executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Wichita Falls, Texas (see February JourNat, 
page 69). 


ROY B. MacAFEE 
has been named the executive director of the 
Housing Commission of Pontiac, Michigan, 
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a new authority with a 600-unit program res- 
ervation. Mr. MacAfee has lett Iowa State 
College to take the Pontiac position. He had 
been assistant director of residences there. 
Formerly he was with the management com 
pany that operated the housing facilities at 
Oak Ridge, ‘Tennessee, and was also with ghe 
Federal Public Housing Authority in its mid 
west regional office. 


SAMUEL B. ZISMAN 

has resigned as executive director of the Phil- 
adelphia Citizens’ Council on City Planning 
to join the staff of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in Washington. He had been 
with the Philadelphia Council since 1947. 


SOL ACKERMAN 

has resigned as planning analyst for the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Milwaukee to 
accept a position with the Chicago field office 
#f the Public Housing Administration. 


ERNEST SUHR 

has been appointed management supervisor 
of the Milwaukee Housing Authority. Mr. 
Suhr left service with PHA to take on his new 
position. He had been managing a PHA war 
housing development in Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin since 1941. 


CHARLES W. WHITE, 

a commissioner of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, this spring received the 
Merit of Award for Public Service from the 
National Urban League. Mr. White is the 
assistant law director of the city and has re- 
ceived a number of local appointments and 
citations for his distinguished public service. 


CATHERINE BAUER WURSTER, 
lately of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was given 
a send-off to her new California home late in 
April by 12 of New England's housing 
and planning leaders from Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board, and the 
Massachusetts Housing Council, which she was 
instrumental in establishing. After some five 
years of residence in Cambridge, the Wursters 
are returning to northern California—Mr. 
Wurster to become the dean of the school of 
architecture at the University of California. 
The self-styled “Twelve Housing Apostles” 
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who got together to lament Mrs. Wurster’s 
loss to New England each saluted her in 
poetry—parodies on everything from “K-K-K- 
Katy” to Charles d’Orleans. The 12 hosts 
were Frederick J. Adams, professor of city 
planning, M.I.T.; Lawrence J. Anderson, pro- 
fessor of architecture, M.I.T.; John Burchard, 
dean of humanities, M.1.T.; Walter Gropius, 
protessor of architecture, Harvard; Joseph 
Hudnut, dean, school of architecture and 
planning, Harvard: Burnham Kelly, assistant 
professor of planning, M.1.T.; Robert Kennedy, 
assistant professor of architecture, M.I.T.; G. 
Holmes Perkins, professor of regional plan 
ning, Harvard; Harold Robinson, director, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board; Lloyd 
Rodwin, assistant professor of land economics, 
M.I.T.: Lewis H. Weinstein, chairman, Massa 
chusetts Housing Council: William L. C. 
Wheaton, associate professor of regional plan- 
ning, Harvard. 
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